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Where Air Crews Learn 
H ow to Keep Alive 

SCHOOLS FOR “TOUGH GUYS” 

r T , HE Royal Canadian Air Force Survival Schools must surely 
he the most amazing educational establishments in the world. 
Their purpose is to teach air crews how to survive if forced down 
in uninhabited and almost unexplored country. 

The pupils receive both theoretical and practical instruction, 
and, at the end.of the course, before “graduating,” they are sent 
out into the wastes for ten days with rations sufficient for four days. 
To survive, they have to put to practical purpose all they have 
learned during the theoretical part of the course. In these exams 
the students just cannot afford to fail. 


Pageantry of the Past in India 



Like to be a Book Footer? 


Staffed largely by Eskimos and 
North American Indians,' one of 
these schools is at Cambridge 
Day, on the edge of the Polar Sea, 
barely 700 miles from the North 
Pole; the other is at Fort Nelson, 
in British Columbia, where the 
winters are also long and bitter. 

After a thorough grounding in 
theory the men spend ten days 
in instruction on how to build 
igloos against the cold, how to 
catch Arctic rabbits and other 
animals, how to turn lichens into 
tasty soups, which plants are 


PIE IN THE EYE 

pOilTY years ago cinema 
audiences used to clouble-up 
with laughter when a custard- 
pie hit a screen actor full in the 
eye. 

When this similar byplay was 
called for recently in a Holly¬ 
wood lilm every known variety 
of pie was tried; but the director 
found that for a good splosliy, 
stpieleliy mc?s, the old-fashioued 
custard pie was still best. 


This’ll make yon 
whistle ! 

poOTBALL and hockey players 
1 at a Reading sports ground 
joill have to have an car for 
music as ir,ell as eye for the ball 
Confusion is often caused token 
several teams are playing oh 
adjacent pitches because the 
referee's whistle in one match 
causes play to stop in the others . 

Now it has been suggested that 
referees should have whistles 
Kith different pitches for different 
pitches/ 


edible and which poisonous, and 
how to find their way home if 
engine trouble forces them down. 

They also learn why it is 
inadvisable to eat . the liver cf the 
polar bear, it being so charged 
with vitamins that it is highly 
poisonous; and they are given 
instruction in making snowshoes 
from ‘‘bits of twig,” how to defeat 
frostbite, and liow to travel for 
weeks without the aid of a 
compass. 

Given a sound grounding in 
this sort of knowledge, the air¬ 
man who for one reason’ or 
another is forced down on any 
of the air routes of Northern 
Canada would survive in con¬ 
ditions that would otherwise 
mean certain death. 

With knife and line 

The Survival Schools not only 
teach a man how to survive the 
rigours of travel across rough, 
uninhabited country with nothing 
but a jack-knife and a fishing- 
line to help him fill his stomach; 
they also teach him not to 
fear the uninhabited, desolate 
Barrens, where so many men 
have died of starvation and cold. 
And the knowledge that he can 
survive makes him a better air¬ 
man. 

The practical course is rigorous 
in the extreme. Men have been 
known to lose as much as four 
stone during the ten days 
spent as students “in the field.” 
But the RCAF authorities 
argue that the more arduous it 
is the better it will be for the 
men destined to become pilots on 
the rapidly expanding air routes 
of Northern Canada. 

Temperatures at the school in 
British Columbia drop to minus 
30 degrees F t 
and at Cam¬ 
bridge Bay the 
thermometer has 
been known to 
slump to 60 
degrees of frost. 
But there is no 
slackening 
in the instruc¬ 
tion; and there 
are no holi¬ 
days, As one 
class completes 
its course 
another arrives 
by air to listen 
to the Eskimo 
and Indian in¬ 
structors at the 
world's only 
Schools for 
Survival. 


Part of a procession during 
celebrations in Delhi was this 
caparisoned elephant, repre¬ 
senting the mode of transport 
used by the Mogul Emperor, 
Shah Jehan, three hundred 
years ago. 


Eating into their 
savings 

^ graphic illustration of how 
not to save comes from the 
Gold Coast where, iz is estimated, 
£35,000.000 is being hoarded by 
natives who have put their 
savings into leather bags and 
buried them under their, huts or 
in holes beneath trees in their 
gardens. 

These simple folk in bush 
villages, many of whom have 
made money as cocoa farmers, 
distrust banks and are even 
more distrustful of lending their 
money in savings schemes. 

Their buried treasure earns 
them no interest, but is of com 
siderable interest to* the busy 
white ants, or termites, who 
relish a bundle of £1 notes as 
a meal. It is believed that over 
£1,000.000 of the buried money 
has already provided picnics for 
the termites. 


rfiiE strange words norseller and 
orseller have nothing to do 
with the horse market. They are 
two of the unusual trades among 
the 50,000 jobs listed in the 
Gov ernmen t’s newly-published 
Classification of Occupations. 
Actually these two have to do 
with net making. 

There are plenty of others. 
Miners, for instance, are im¬ 
portant, but have you ever 
thought of the variety of coal- 
workers? Here are some listed: 

Boggie man, coussie man, cl illy 
man, dook footer, header and 
runner, dragger down, dragger 
up, dukey rider, giggerer, hitcher 
up, paper lad, cotcher, doggie 
fang manager, dust sampler, 
head keeper, back stripper, 
scuppler joy loadman, spillage 
attendant. 

But that is not all. There are 
also the snapper, sneckler, snib- 
bler, taker off, and topper up. 
There should surely be a good 
coal output! 

There is plenty of variety, too, 
among road-workers — lipman, 


chockler, gobber, hatchen driver, 
and packwaller. 

If you live in the Potteries you 
could get a job as a clay Hunger, 
pugman, muffin maker, or sticker 
up. In bleaching and dyeing you 
could be a stukier, sweeler, or 
wuzzer. 

An underhand pickier is an 
honest ’ calling in the metal 
industry, as are the muffle man 
and the sparrow bill maker. A 
topper-on-walk helps to make 
rope, while if you would like to 
be a bumper-up you will have to 
go in for riveting. 
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Arctic rabbit makes a tasty dish in a temporary shelter 
on the trail back to the Survival School at Fort Nelson. 
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West Europe grows 
stronger 

TF evidence be needed of the growing determination of the Western 
x democracies to resist aggression, it is to be found in the report 
recently made to the United States Congress by General Eisen¬ 
hower, Supreme Commander of Allied Armies in Europe. His 
report followed a personal visit to all the West European capitals, 
where he was able to judge the effectiveness of the measures 
already taken. 


General Eisenhower expressed 
himself as well satisfied with 
what he had seen in the short 
time available, for he had found 
that, despite the severe trials 
suffered by Europe under German 
domination, the spirit of the 
people and their desire to defend 
the. freedoms inherent in our 
Western civilisation was as strong 
as ever. 

The main theme of General 
Eisenhower’s argument was that 
the United States in its own 
interest should not allow Western 
Europe to fall to an aggressor. 
American observers, while agree¬ 
ing with his view, are, neverthe¬ 
less, watching with great interest 
the economic background of 
Western defence. 

Industry’s share 

Past experience has shown that 
pnly through a healthy economy 
can the sinews of war be pro¬ 
vided, and that without it the 
great armament industries, the 
important agricultural com¬ 
munity, and a whole host of 
lesser though equally vital in¬ 
dustries, cannot play a really 
effective part in any programme 
of defence. 

It is, therefore, important to 
know just where we and other 
European countries stand in this 
connection. According to the 
latest report of the Economic 
Co-operation Administration—the 
body set up by the US Govern¬ 
ment to distribute Marshall 
Aid—‘‘remarkable progress’' has 
been made by West European 
countries in strengthening their 
economies in the first two and a 
half years of U S aid. 

The report stresses the fact 


that trade between European 
countries is how a quarter higher 
than before the war, and that 
exports to the United States 
have increased to such an extent 
that European reserves of gold 
and dollars have risen sub¬ 
stantially. It is not surprising, 
therefore, to find that the flow 
of dollars to Britain and other 
countries has been reduced, and 
that our own Government now 
feel we are strong enough to 
dispense with Marshall Aid 
altogether, although hoping that 
aid in some other form will be 
continued for rearmament 
purposes. 

Most West European countries 
show, on the whole, the same 
level of progress since the war. 
But the over-all picture is not 
as rosy as this record of progress 
might at first indicate. In 
Germany and Italy unemploy¬ 
ment still presents a serious 
problem, while in contrast 
Britain, Scandinavia, and the 
Low Countries are faced with 
labour shortages, notably in the 
coal-mining industry. 

Heavy burden 

Already the burden of re¬ 
armament is making itself felt in 
rising prices, heavier taxation, 
and shortage of consumer goods. 
Life is not going to be easy for 
any West European nation in the 
coming years. 

But it is obvious that, having 
decided to defend its priceless 
freedoms, the West is going to 
bear its burdens with courage. A 
healthy economy helped by 
generous American aid will, un¬ 
doubtedly, give .it the necessary 
strength. 


Where Mr Pickwick 
stayed 

"Rovers of Charles Dickens’s 
books are sad at the news 
that a place linked with his 
immortal Pickwick must probably 
disappear. The place is the 
George and Vulture tavern in 
the City of London, which is to 
be taken over by a bank. 

Here Mr Pickwick stayed when 
lie came to London to face the 
infamous action for breach of 
promise brought by Mrs Bardell. 
Here came Tony Weller to offer 
his savings to Mr Pickwick: 
“Samivel, my boy,” he said, “turn 
the bosses’ heads to the George 
and Wulter! ” 

The “George and Wulter” to¬ 
day is a restaurant. Its high- 
backed, pew-like seats give it 
the same appearance as when 
Dickens knew it 120 years ago, 
and described it in Pickwick as 
“good-old-fashioned quarters.” 

Its walls are decorated with 
Dickensian pictures, and it has 
been the headquarters of the City 
Pickwick Club since 1909. Here 
the 60 members of the club, each 
taking a name from one of the 
60 male characters in Pickwick , 
have met regularly at dinner 
to keep green “The Immortal 
Memory of Charles Dickens’ — 
always their chief toast. 


MODEL CAR DOES 
176 MPH 

A model racing car fitted with 
two jet engines has achieved 
a speed of 176 mph. The car, 
modelled by Francis Gruber, of 
New York, is 40 inches long, and 
weighs 171bs. The type of engine 
used is like a scaled-down version 
of the jet used on the German 
flying bombs, weighs about a 
pound, is 18 inches long, and 
develops just over 14 hp. 

The car is run in a circle, 
attached by a strong steel line to 
a central pole. 

The designer is confident that 
with further slight adjustments 
his model will exceed 200 mph! 


Moustache cups 

The growing popularity of tea¬ 
drinking in • America has 
resulted in a number of export 
orders being received in the 
Potteries for moustache cups. 

These cups, which went out of 
general use Here early this 
century, have a special inside lip 
perforated so that the tea- 
drinker does not get his 
moustache wet. When the heavy 
drooping Edwardian moustache 
was popular this special cup was 
in great demand, but with the 
close-trimmed “toothbrush” an 
ordinary cup suffices. 





By the C IN Press Gallery 
Correspondent 


M r Attlee spends some time 
at Chequers, the Bucking¬ 
hamshire mansion which, by 
private gift in modern times, has 
become the country residence of 
Britain’s Prime Ministers, 

Now Mr Summers, a Bucking¬ 
hamshire MP, thinks it should 
be . open to the public this 
summer. So far he has had no 
luck with his request. A Prime 
Minister must have privacy, as 
well as security. 

But the idea gave the Commons 
a much-needed laugh-the other 
day. Another MP besought the 
Government to let the matter 
“rest for a short time—in view 
of the impending change in 
i tenancy.” 

i ymL divisions—on steel and 
meat—increased Mr Attlee’s 
worries after Parliament re¬ 
turned from the Christmas 
recess. Influenza among M Ps 
was one reason. Evidence of a 
public opinion poll was another. 
It showed a marked swing of 
favour towards the Conservative 
Opposition at a time when there 
was much unofficial talk of 
another general election. 

Reading inherited great 
gifts from his father, the 
lawyer and statesman. He uses 
them to good effect in the* House 
of Peers, where (since he left the 
Liberal Party) he speaks from 
the Conservative front bench, 
and without notes. 

Recently he gave it as his 
opinion that the new “zebra”— 
uncontrolled — pedestrian cross¬ 
ings should be lit at night by 
“the insertion in the Belisha 
Beacon of the Barnes .Bulb.” 
Here was at once an example of 
his dry humour and a compli- | 
ment to that able (if cautious) 
.Minister of Transport, Mr 
Barnes. 

On the same occasion Lord 
Calvcrley—a Labour Peer perhaps 
better known as the former 
Mr George Muff, MP—wondered 
why these black-and-white striped 
crossings should be called 
“zebras.” Surely zebras have 
yellow-and-black stripes? “The 
noble lord is thinking of a wasp,” 
suggested Lord Reading. 

But Lord Calverley is sure of 
one thing: children are actually 
teaching their parents the High¬ 
way Code. In Yorkshire, he says, 
young people know their kerb 
drill so well that they act as 
“little policemen,” and are doing 
“a great job of work.” 

How necessary all this is the 
Archbishop of York (Dr Garbett) 
put vividly in a Lords’ debate on 
road safety. In the last 40 years 
more than 200,000 people have 
been killed on our roads and five 
million injured, he said. 

four Ministers involved in 
the Cabinet re-shuffle last 
month—Mr Aneurin Bevan, Mr 
Dalton, Mr Isaacs, and Mr 
Marquand—have now settled 
down to their new jobs. Mr 
Bevan, the nation’s new 7 man¬ 
power director, has the biggest 
task of all as Minister of- Labour 
—to find the right men for the 
right jobs in the arms drive. 

T HE most perplexed Ministers 
are Mr Maurice Webb (Food) 
and Mr Noel-Baker (Fuel). For 
Continued at loot of next column 


News From 


ALWAYS RIGHT 

Swiss experts have produced a 
wrist watch no larger than a 
florin, but so accurately adjusted 
that if kept fully wound it needs 
resetting only once a century, It 
also gives the day, month, and 
allows for Leap Years. 

Some 92 tons o/ toys have 
come to Europe “as an expression 
of goodwill from American 
children” Later shipments will 
come to Britain. 

Because of the difficulty of 
arranging a steamer service, heli¬ 
copters may be operated between 
Guernsey and Sark Channel 
Islands. 

The London County Council 
have sanctioned the expenditure 
of £21,997,240 on education, an 
increase of nearly £750,000 on 
last year’s estimates. 


Showing a leg 



thrust ’* as the Light Blue crew 
practice on the River Cam for next 
month’s Boat Race. 

A model of an early wheel¬ 
wright's shop has been added to 
the permanent collection in the 
Children’s Gallery at the Science 
Museum, South Kensington. 
The wheels and equipment date 
from 1700 to 1850. 

Trade census 

Forms are being posted to 
654,000 retailers 'and 101,000 
wholesalers for a Census of 
Distribution to be undertaken by 
the Board of Trade. This is in 
addition to the Census of Popula¬ 
tion in April. 


Parliament— continued 

Mr Webb has refused to pay high 
prices for Argentine meat because 
it would increase our cost of 
living, and therefore Britain’s 
meat ration has gone down. But 
Mr Noel-Baker soon after this 
announced a rise of 4s. 2d a ton 
in the price of coal at the pit- 
head which would undoubtedly 
(said the critics) put up the cost 
of living very much. It seems 
a Minister is never right. 

“'Jhe use of a heavy hoop for 
sniggering ” is illegal, accord¬ 
ing to Mr McNeil, the Scottish 
Secretary. No reader of this 
column should feel unduly 
alarmed, “Sniggering ” is a 
method of poaching salmon. 

JJ^Jr Brendan Bracken : This is 
a crisis long foretold. 

Hon members: By Old Moore? 

Mr Bracken: No, by Lord 
Hyndley. 


Everywhere 


CHANGE OF SCHOOL 

An interchange of pupils 
between schools in Britain, 
Germany, and Austria is pro¬ 
posed by the Central Bureau for 
Educational Visits and Ex¬ 
changes. Heads of schools desir¬ 
ing information are asked to 
apply to Hamilton House, Bid- 
borough-street, London, WC. 

Mr Richard F. Marks , Mayor 
of Norwich, Connecticut , is 
raising funds in America for the 
restoration of Nonrich Cathedral. 

In 1950 Britain produced 
9,400,000 tons of refined oil, com¬ 
pared with 2,500,000 tons in 
1938. 

The weight of telephone direc¬ 
tories distributed in Britain every 
year is about 10,000 tons. 

Villages in drought-smitten 
Kenya are threatened by herds of 
thirsty elephants seeking ivater . 

The Society for the Oversea 
Settlement of British Women is 
to make a three-month survey 
of employment opportunities for 
women and girls 'in Australia 
and New Zealand. 

The C N acknowledges £2 sent 
by a Grannie at Shotley Bridge, 
Durham, for Unesco’s war orphan 
, work in Europe. 

A training week-end for leaders 
in charge of Air Scout Troops will 
be held at Gihoell Park , Essex, on 
March 9—It. Numbers will be 
limited to 50. 

Some 150 trees planted more 
than 200 years ago in Savernake 
Forest, Wiltshire, are to be felled 
because of danger to the public, 

A permanent garden being 
built on the bombed site on the 
south-east side of St Paul’s 
Cathedral will have walks lined 
by lime trees and a sunken lawn 
with a lavender hedge. 

More learners 

During the last eight years the 
number, of apprentices attending 
day classes throughout the 
country has risen from 3000 to 
32,000. During the same period 
evening class attendances nave 
increased by 80,000. 

An order for 3S50 steel railway 
ivagons at prices totalling 
£2,180,025 has been placed by the 
New Zealand Government with 
six British engineering firms . 

Mr Menzies, Australian Prime 
Minister, has invited the Com¬ 
monwealth Prime Ministers to 
the Australian Jubilee celebra¬ 
tions on May 9. 

Discovery of high grade oil 
84 miles west of Virden, Mani¬ 
toba, Canada, is expected to lead 
to the establishment of 25 to 30 
wells before the end of 1951. 

BLACK MARKS 

Swans smeared with tar that 
had seeped into the River Isis 
after the bursting of a 60,000 
gallon tank at the Oxford gas¬ 
works were taken by the King’s 
Swanmaster to Cookham, Berks, 
to have their feathers cleaned. 
The birds would be poisoned .if 
allowed to clean themselves. 

Mrs Alice Baker , of Frittenden , 
Kent, who has just retired , esti¬ 
mates that she has cycled more 
than 100,000 miles in her 31 years 
as auxiliary postwoman. 

Accidents caused 90,000 deaths 
and 8,900,000 injuries in the 
United States last year, accord¬ 
ing to figures prepared by the 
National Safety CounciL Deaths 
from motor accidents increased 
to 35,000—about seven times as 
pwny as in Britain. 
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He Ploughed Up a Volcano 


coloured film record of the 
formation of the new volcano, 
Paricutin. about 200 miles from 
Mexico City, has lately been on 
view at the Natural History 
Museum at South Kensington. 
It was in February 1943 that 
the volcano suddenly rose 20 feet 
above the ground in three hours, 
and after ten months’ activity 
had risen to a height of 1500 feet. 

A peasant ploughman, Dionisio 
Pulido, had the terrifying ex¬ 
perience of discovering that he 
was ploughing up a volcano. He 
was at work on the land with a 
bullock team when the field was 
violently shaken and ashes and 
smoke seeped out of the 'furrows 
he had made. 


CRATER MYSTERY 
SOLVED 

crater 150 feet deep and 
more than half-a-mile wide 
at the bottom, discovered many 
years ago by oil company 
geologists in the north-west of 
Australia, has now been proved 
by scientists beyond all doubt to 
have been caused by a huge 
meteorite. 

It is situated in the rough, dry 
Kimberley Ranges near the 
barren Simpson Desert where the 
late Sir Charles Kingsford-Smith, 
the Australian airman, was once 
lost for many weeks. Rock lines 
the sides of the crater, with a 
few small trees and stunted 
bushes here and there. 

Soon after the discovery a 
postal employee, since retired, 
recalled that in December 1906 
he had seen “an immense ball of 
fire shooting across the eastern 
horizon, leaving a great light in 
its wake.” He was then at Hall s 
Creek. 300 miles to the south. 


Within a few days there was 
a cone of cinders 500 feet high. 
Fine particles from the cloud 
of smoke rose 3000 feet and dust 
fell as far away as Mexico City. 
This dust piled up* in the neigh¬ 
bouring village, and the rains 
turned it into a mass of mud. 

Vegetation at first attempted 
to grow through this crust, but 
now all plant life within a few 
miles of the volcano has died, for 
Paricutin still throws out streams 
of lava and showers of rock and 
ash at fairly regular intervals. 

The film record of the birth 
and growth of the volcano was 
made by Dr F. H. Pough, of the 
American Museum of Natural 
History 


PERSIAN PROGRESS 

rpiiE Shah of Persia has ordered 
the sale of all the Crown 
lands he inherited from his 
father on conditions favourable 
to the peasants. The lands 
include about 800 villages, and 
the income of £500,000 a year 
from them has been used to 
finance the Imperial Social 
Services, a charitable organisa¬ 
tion sponsored by the Shah. 

The proceeds from the sale 
will be used for agricultural 
purposes, and on the formation 
of marketing companies to 
benefit the peasants. 


SAUSAGE-STYLE 

^ Midland engineering firm 
has recently had an in¬ 
creased demand for its sausage¬ 
filling machine, but not from 
butchers. 

Manufacturers of certain kinds 
of plastics have found that the 
machine is just what they want 
for filling tubes and tins with 
their products. 



What a neck! 


Zephyr, an ostrich at the London 
Zoo, shows a keen interest in the 
daily newspaper. Is it the news 
that attracts him—or is he reminding 
the keeper that it is meal time ? 


NEW CANAL MEANS 
NEW HOMES 

new canal in Pakistan is 
irrigating a desert and pro¬ 
viding new homes for many 
thousands of refugees. 

For 60 miles on either side of 
the canal, which is known as the 
Abasia, there are green fields in 
the midst of what was bare 
sandy desert before the extension 
of the canal in 1949. Altogether 
100.000 acres have been com¬ 
pleted. Now a second stage has 
begun which when completed will 
bring another 150,000 acres under 
cultivation. 

At the end of the main canal a 
12-feet waterfall will be con¬ 
structed to generate hydro¬ 
electric power. See World Map 


IT’S MAUVE THIS 
YEAR 

Jn a recent exhibition of fabrics 
at the British Colour Coun¬ 
cil’s headquarters in London, 
shades of mauve and purple were 
foremost, and they are now pro¬ 
minent in window-displays in tile 
West End. 

When William Henry Perkin 
produced the first aniline dyes 
and laid the foundation of the 
modern coal-tar dye industry, lie 
could not know that he was set¬ 
ting the fashion-colour nearly a 
century later. But that is what 
he did. He produced the first 
synthetic dye, mauve, in 1856, 
and it revolutionised the dyeing 
industry. 

As this discovery was made so 
scon after the 1851 exhibition, 
the British Colour Council has 
chosen it as the leading colour 
on the Festival Colour Chart sent 
out to dyers and textile manu¬ 
facturers. Among shades fashion¬ 
able this year as a result of 
Perkin’s work nearly a hundred 
years ago are Festival Purple, 
Royal Purple, Lilac Dawn, and 
London Lavender. 


WEATHER ON TAP 

A machine for producing any 
kind of desired weather 
sounds just the thing for post¬ 
men, so it is interesting that the 
G P O have acquired a “weather- 
ometer,” which produces heat, 
wind, rain, frost, or what you 
will—but, alas, only artificially 
and on a small scale. 

This machine tests the effect 
.of different kinds of weather on 
paint and other preservatives. 
Instead of having to wait for 
months or years to find out if 
a certain kind of paint stands 
up to the weather, we can find 
out in a few hours with the 
weatherometer. 
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BOY SWIMMER’S 
AMBITION 

JJundreds of schoolchildren in 
the Southern Counties and 
other parts of the country last 
year saw the 15-year-old record 
breaker, Peter Head, of Ilford, 
Essex, in action in the English 
Schools Swimming Champion¬ 
ships. 

Last December this young six- 
footer, who scales 13 stone, broke 
the Essex men’s 440-yards record 
by winning with an effortless 
“crawl ” stroke in 5 minutes 
19 4-5 seconds/ He had previously 
carried off the Southern Counties 
junior 100 yards in 56.4 seconds, 
the fastest time ever for a boy. 

Peter’s ambition is to win a 
national championship and repre¬ 
sent England in the Olympic 
Games and other international 
swimming events. He has already 
attracted the attention of the 
Southern Counties ASA speed 
training committee, who selected 
him for the Olympic Swimming 
Training Scholarship at Lough¬ 
borough College last year. 

This month he reaches the age 
of 16 and becomes a senior, and 
he will challenge the supremacy 
of our leading middle distance 
and sprint swimmers before long. 


DRAKE’S CHURCH 

gi Andrew’s, Plymouth, a 
church of historic interest 
because of its association with 
many of England’s famous 
sailors, is having its bomb- 
damaged fabric restored. 

It was at this church that 
Sir Francis Drake worshipped. 
When the Golden Hind sailed 
unto Plymouth Harbour after its 
three years’ journey round the 
world, a service was proceeding. 
News of the ship’s arrival brought 
the whole congregation out to 
greet Drake. 


The CN Picture-News and Time Map Showing Events all over the World 



A NEW STEEL PLANT opened near Concepcion 
will have a capacity of ten times Chile’s present 
production, and will be able to supply the whole 
of Latin America’s needs. 


AN EXPEDITION is to search for a Spanish gal-; 
Icon, F.f Predado, wrecked off Montevideo in 1792 
with 76 tons of Peruvian gold pn board. 


TIMBER fror 
ncwly-discovere. 
prnewoods • ii 
Bulalo Valley, Nev 

Guinea, will help t< 

.build houses u 
Australia. 


£&r Omw 

- ZEALAND 

3 ERTH is to be Australia's international airport, 
Jp£gg 3 =“in place of Darwin, and also the terminus of the 
South African service which will begin when 
r-rr-iCocos Islands arc available as a stopping place." 
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C N Astronomer describes the Great Nebula of Orion 


Super-hot suns in 
filmy light 


rj^HosE mysterious nebulae in 
the heavens are not much in 
evidence without telescopic aid 
and are usually difficult to find. 
There is one, however, which is 
at present particularly well 
placed for observation; 

The Great Orion Nebula, now 
due south between 7 and 8 o'clock, 
is almost midway between the 
horizon and overhead. The dark 
moonless skies of the next couple 
Of weeks will provide several 
opportunities for seeing this great 
Nebula without optical aid, 
though glasses will make it more 



obvious 

tensive. 

The 

visible 

naked 


and ex- 


i m m e d lately I 
beneath thosel 
three bright! 
stars in a row 
which form 
Orion’s Belt. 

Below the central star, Delta, will 
be seen four more, hanging down, 
as it were, in a straight line. 

The two upper stars are faint, 
but the two lower (Theta, the 
uppermost, and Iota) are much 
brighter. These four stars com¬ 
pose what is known as the Sword 
Scabbard hanging from Orton’s 


The six'sun* of 
Theta 


Belt. 

It will be seen at once that a 
peculiar bluish light envelops 
both Theta and Iota, being much 
brighter round Theta. It can be 
traced, if the night sky be very 
clear and dark, over an area 
much larger than the Full Moon 
appears to us. 

This is the brightest and 
central region of the Great Orion 
Nebula. It is usually referred to 
by astronomers as M 42, its 
number in Messier’s Catalogue of 
such objects. 

Theta is the wonderful multiple 
star that is immersed in this vast 
Nebula. It consists of four stars 
of 6, 7, 7£, and 8 magnitude, with 
two much fainter ones apparently 
close to two of the brighter stars. 
They are arranged as shown in 
the accompanying star-map. 


These suns in the centre of the 
Nebula are among the hottest 
known. They are enveloped in 
helium at surface temperatures 


of over 23,000 degrees centigrade, 
and are of the Type O. Helium 
stars are plentiful in Orion. 

The Nebula itself is composed 
of vast and chaotic streams of 
highly rarefied elements which 
envelop not only the stars of 
Theta and Iota but extend over 
most of the constellation of 
Orion. They surround, too, the 
bright helium stars of the Belt 
and extend far beyond. 

It needs the exposure of photo¬ 
graphic plates for an hour or two 
to reveal marvellous scenes—what 
appear as dark caverns of 
mystery and colossal swirling 
streams of filmy light. 

Actually this light is reflected 
from the numerous super-hot 
helium suns immersed in the fine 
material which composes these 
whirling streams. It is a kind of 
highly rarified cosmic “dust” 
which, though cold and having 
no appreciable light of its own, 
reflects the intense radiance of 
the incandescent helium suns. 

Photographs taken at intervals 
for many years past show that 
the whole Nebula is in rapid 
movement. Various “streams ,r 
are apparently speeding in 
different directions, yet the whole 
of this vast .mass—which light 
would take, something like a 
century to cross—possesses a 
rotary motion of its own amount¬ 
ing in parts to about 14 miles a 
second. 

What is now seen on these 
photographs actually took place 
some 600 years ago. G. F. M. 


Emigrating by car 

A Norwegian family are travel¬ 
ling across Europe in a car 
once owned by General Falken- 
horst, German Commander in 
Norway during the occupation. 

Eric Arnesen wants to settle 
with his wife and child in the 
warmer climate of Kenya, and 
has decided to make the long 
journey across Europe and Africa 
by road, a trailer attached to 
the car will be the family’s living 
quarters during the great trek, 
with heat, light, and water all 
available. They expect to reach 
Kenya about the end of April. 


BRITISH RAILWAY ENGINES 3. Tank 


Jn some countries, notably 
Britain, France, Germany, 
and Spain, many railway engines 
do not have tenders for carrying 
coal and water supplies; instead 
these are carried on the engine 
itself—the coal, three to five tons, 
in a “bunker” behind the cab, 
and the water, about 1500 gallons, 
in Wing tanks at the sides of the 
boiler or maybe in Saddle or 
Pannier tanks mounted above 
the boiler. 

These Tank engines, as they 
are called, are used for operat¬ 
ing branch lines or for shunting 
purposes. For this kind of work 
th?y have big advantages over 


tender engines because they can 
travel equally well in either 
direction and so do not need to 
be reversed for the return 
journey when they reach the end 
of the branch. 

Our illustration shows one of 
the latest types of Tank engines, 
a 2-6-2 (six coupled wheels with 
two in front and two behind 
them) operating branch line 
services in the London Midland 
Region, 

The coupled wheels are 5-foot 
diameter, and they are driven 
by, two cylinders. The steam 
pressure is 200 lbs per square 
inch. 



ALL ABOUT 
SHIPS . 


O ne would have to be a .dull 
person not to appreciate 
Willian) McDowell’s The Shape-of 
Ships . He is an expert, and in 
light, readable style he tells the 
whole story of man’s ventures on 
the waters, from the prehistoric 
floating log to the Queen Mary . 
He is also an. artist, and has him¬ 
self profusely illustrated this 
history of ships. 

Much In . his book will be new 
to most readers, for Mr McDowell 
gives details about the queer, 
short-lived sidelines the evolution 
of ships produced. 

The Romans, for example, had 
a paddle-galley worked by an ox 
harnessed to a sort of treadmill, 
and hundreds of years later a 
Scotsman wanted to propel ships 
by firing a cannon over the 
stem—a primitive form of jet 
propulsion. Also, a Swiss clergy¬ 
man wanted boats to be driven 
by a device like a duck’s foot, 
opening and closing by means of 
springs. 

Early submarines 

As early as the 16th century 
an Englishman named Bourne 
dabbled in submarines. In his 
book Inventions and Devices he 
described “a ship or boate that 
may goe under the water unto 
the bottome and so to come up 
againe at your pleasure.” This 
boat' was to have sides that could 
be screwed inwards, reducing 
its displacement so that the 
ballast caused it to sink slowly. 
To surface, one of the crew had 
to screw the sides outwards 
again! 

There is no record of this 
expanding suitcase sort of sub¬ 
marine ever being tried, but in 
1776 the first submarine went 
into action against a warship. 
Built by an American named 
Bushnell, this was a small egg- 
shaped vessel which one man 
could submerge and navigate 
with hand-worked screws. This 
early midget submarine carried a 
detachable bemb to be released 
against the side of a ship and 
left to explode by clockwork. 

He forgot the engines! 

Mr McDowell illustrates the 
days when sail was losing its 
struggle with steam by the story 
of a British captain who was 
given command of one of the 
first engined warships, which 
also carried sails. Approaching 
Malta, and wishing to make a 
brave display before the admiral 
there, the captain ordered all 
sails to be set. As the ship 
approached its mooring place in 
the harbour he had the sails 
furled, but he quite forgot about 
his engines, and his ship ran 
into the jetty. 

Mr McDowell tells us of some 
freak ships, of which the queerest 
was surely that ship built at 
Blackwall in 1863. She was con¬ 
structed in three separate 
sections, joined by hinges. The 
idea was that one section could 
be dropped off at a port to unload 
while the rest of the ship went 
on, and also that Jits hinges 
would enable it to ride the.waves 
more easily. But the wild waves, 
it seems, were not impressed by 
a “three-fellar-one-fellar ” vessel. 

However, Mr McDowell’s Shape 
of Ships (Hutchinson, 8s 6d) is 
far from being just a marine 
crazy comer, and all who are 
fascinated by ships—and breathes 
there a Britisher who isn’t?—will 
want to possess this record of 
man’s conquest of the sea. 
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Hiawatha at school 


Under the supervision of their headmaster, the pupils of 
St. Mary-in-the-Castle School, Hastings, presented their own 
production of Hiawatha . Scenery, costumes, posters, and 
programmes were all made by the children* Here we see some of 
the cast in their costumes—Minnehaha, Hiawatha, and a hunter. 


Sir Walter Scott’s 


Immortal Joanna 


TUST a hundred years ago—on February 23, 1851—Joanna 
, Baillie, Scottish poet and dramatist, died in Hampstead. 
No woman has surpassed her as a writer of tragic drama. 


Joanna was born on September 
11, 1762, at the manse of Both- 
well, Lanarkshire. She claimed 
descent from Sir William 
Wallace, the Scottish patriot; 
and two of her uncles were the 
celebrated anatomists, William 
and John Hunter. 

Repressed at home, the young 
Scottish lassie early showed her 
mettle at school . in Glasgow, 
where she was good at singing 
and music, drawing and mathe¬ 
matics, as well as a clever actress 
and an expert writer of dialogue. 

Six years after the death of 
her father, in 1778, the family 
left Scotland for London, and 
some years later settled at Hamp¬ 
stead. 

Stimulated by the influences 
of the great Metropolis, Joanna’s 
genius blossomed, and in 1790 
she published anonymously her 
Fugitive Verses , which show a 
lively humour. This was well 
received, and in 1798 she 
published, again anonymously, 
her first volume of Plays on 


the Passions; a Series, of Plays 
in which it is attempted to 
delineate the stronger passions 
of the mind, each passion being 
the subject of a Tragedy and a 
Comedy . 

It w r as then that the renowned 
actor John Kemble, and his 
brilliant sister, the great Sarah 
, Siddons, came into the picture. 
In April 1800 Kemble produced 
Joanna’s tragedy on hatred— 
De Mont ford —at Drury Lane 
Theatre, with himself and Mrs 
Siddons in the principal parts. 

Mrs. Siddons again - 

In 1810 Joanna’s play Famify 
Legend attracted the attention 
of Sir Walter Scott. He called 
her “The Immortal Joanna.” 
This tragedy deals with the feud 
existing between the Chieftain of 
Maclean and the Lord of Argyle, 
and is based upon a Highland 
tradition, produced at the Edin¬ 
burgh Theatre, with Mrs Siddons 
as a leading lady, it scored a 
brilliant though brief success. 


Australia in 
Wiltshire 

JJuring the First World War 
Australian soldiers stationed 
in Wiltshire occupied their spare 
time by cutting a huge map of 
their country in the turf of the 
Downs near Compton Chamber- 
layne; and they also cut their 
rising sun badge on another hill¬ 
side nearby. 

With-the passing of the years 
grass grew in the cutting, and 
the designs faded. But the Fovant 
Home Guard Old Comrades, as a 
tribute to Australia, have been 
spending their spare time in 
restoring these turf etchings. At 
a recent ceremony an Australian 
flag, given by the office of the 
Resident Minister, was flown for 
the first time; it has been dedi¬ 
cated in the ancient chutfch of 
Compton Chamberlayne at a 
service attended by represent¬ 
atives from the Dominion 


Joanna Baillie's plays have not 
survived, however. This is prob¬ 
ably because she was completely 
ignorant of the stage in a practi¬ 
cal sense. It is her songs and 
poems which are remembered 
today, particularly in Scotland, 
and these include The Boatie 
Rows, and Good Night, which 
ends; 

Sweet sleep be with us one and 
all! 

And if upon its stillness fall 
The insions of a busy brain 
We'll have our pleasures o'er 
again , 

To warm the heart, to charm the 
sight . 

Gay dreams to all! Good-night, 
good-night! 

Her fine and unassuming 
personality and sweetness of 
disposition made Joanna Baillie 
a general favourite. Her Hamp¬ 
stead home was always full of 
the most ' distinguished writers 
and scientists up to he* death in 
1851, at the age of 88. 
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OTHER PEOPLE’S JOBS—A star cameraman 
talks to Alan Ivimey about the work of a . . . 


PRESS PHOTOGRAPHER l 


M y Press Photographer, 
Stanley Devon of the 
Daily Graphic , was as 
hard to catch as my Newspaper 
Reporter, Stanley Bishop. But I 
got him at last, on his way back 
from an important press confer* 
ence. 

He is short, dark, with a high 
forehead, and eyes that see the 
world in terms of news pictures, 
and events as news—or not news. 
And in talking to me I noticed 
that he often left out the last 
few words of a sentence as being 
obvious, and then hurried on to 
the next one. It was almost as 
if he sub-edited himself as he 
went along! 

While I was with him the same 
thought came to me as when I 
was inter viewing my Reporter— 
that no Film Producer would ever 
think of casting either of them 
for the part which, in life, he 
actually plays. Nevertheless, if 
it is adventure you want, Stanley 
Devon's is the job. 

I^Jucn of his work has been 
done from the air. 

* “I'm just starting on my 
second million miles of flyings” 
he told me. During the war, for 
instance, he trained as an air- 
gunner so as to be able to take 
his camera on bombing raids 
with the RAP. He photo¬ 
graphed Atlantic convoys in the 
worst of the U-boat days from 



a Sunderland flying-boat based 
on Oban, and was again in the 
air to “shoot " the Rhine Cross- 
ing. 

Because of his surname it was 
inevitable that the men he flew 
with nicknamed him “Glorious.” 

After the fighting was over he 
returned to the Daily Graphic 
and almost immediately was off 
on a flight round the world— 
France, Italy, Egypt, India, the 
Cocos Islands. Australia, Fiji, 
New Zealand, USA, Canada, and 
home. 

The highlights of this trip were 
pictures of the Duke and Duchess 
of Gloucester and their children 
at Canberra, a New Zealand 
volcano in eruption, a native 
chief in Fiji, a big heat-wave fire 
in USA, and, at the next stop, 
snow scenes in Montreal. 

Qne of his most interesting jobs 
was’ going out in an aircraft 
to get pictures of the relief of 
the Wolf Rock lighthouse men 
by a helicopter. They had been 
cut off by bad weather. 

Stanley Devon has also covered 
many sea stories. As soon as 
news is received in the office— 
which, like all newspaper offices, 
has correspondents everywhere 
ready to send “the latest” by 
telephone or telegraph—Stanley 
races by car to the. nearest air¬ 
port, jumps into a private charter 
plane, and is off to the scene. 


Three examples of Mr 
Devon's varied work 
ore shown here. Left, 
a high-speed shot of a 
high-jumper's effort to 
dear the bar; below , 
an aerial view of a 
ship wrecked on The 
Needles, Isle of Wight; 
and on informal pic¬ 
ture of the K/ng at the 
christening of Princess 
Anne last year, (News 
photos of important 
home events are often 
sent to newspaper 
offices by wire; photos 
of . international in¬ 
terest are transmitted 
overseas by radio*) 


pPiB 


Quito often this has been the 
Goodwin Sands in a gale. 

Once he had to go and chase a 
big Finnish windjammer which, 
with all sails spread, was bowling 
down the Channel. A lot of fast 
telephoning had to be done with 
various coastguard stations to 
find out if they had seen her 
yet, and to decide at what point 
the small aircraft he was using 
could intercept her. But though 
they flew round in a wide search 
there was no sign of the ship, and 
the plane was running short of 
petrol. So they made for the 
English coast to conserve what 
they had left, and landed in a 
field. 

In a few minutes the owner of 
the field arrived and told them to 
“take that infernal machine out 
of there!” He also said that 
if they didn’t he would turn his 
cattle into the field so that they 
couldn’t take off again. 

So up the little plane had to 
go, short of petrol or no. But 
this time his luck was in, and 
“Glorious” got his picture. 

'J'ke idea of becoming a press 
photographer was put into 
his head by a Fleet Street friend 
when he was 13. As soon as he 
left school he managed to get a 
job with one of the Fleet Street 
photographic agencies which 
supply all kinds of publications, 
as well as newspapers, with pic¬ 
tures every day. 

First of all, he was put into 
the Dark Room for a few months, 
and then he bought himself a 
second-hand camera and, as he 
put it, “started photographing 
the cat and the horses in the 
street and anything I saw.” 

Then the manager told him to 
have a try at serious work, and 
soon he was one of the regular 
staff photographers. 

After several years of agency 
work an editor who liked his 
pictures offered him a staff job, 
and he has been with newspapers 
ever since. 

Qne of his biggest assignments 
was with the Royal Tour of 
South Africa when he accom¬ 
panied the King and Queen and 


the Princesses in their special 
train. 

One day an enormous Boer was 
among those present to welcome 
the Royal party at a wayside 
station. 

“Devon,” said the King, “that’s 
the tallest man I have ever seen. 
We must have one of him: 7 The 
camera was up in a flash and 
that was one more good picture 
for a memorable series. 

Of course, the champion royal 
photograph of his life, so far, 
was the one in which he took His 
Majesty tickling Princess Anne 
at the Royal Christening. 




It was in recognition of his fine 
work that Devon received the 
special award for press photo¬ 
graphers in 1950. He also won 
the award in the first year of the 
competition, 1948, and in 1949 he 
acted as one of the judges. 

J asked him how he got on 
when, as often happens, there 
are a dozen or twenty or more 
press photographers all waiting 
to “shoot” some Very Important 
Person. 

“It’s all what you might call 
the luck of the draw,” he an¬ 
swered. “You watch your VIP, 
and when he makes an interest¬ 
ing gesture, or smiles, you may 


Pho togro-phsr 
photographed. 
O/? the left Mr 
Stanley Devon 
of the Daily 
^Graphic is receiv¬ 
ing from FVefd- 
Marshut Viscount 
Montgomery his 
awards for being 
elected British 
News Photog¬ 
rapher of 19501 
a title which he 
also won in 1943. 
One of the photo¬ 
graphs with which 
he won the award 
last year v/os 
that of the Royal 
Christening which 
is reproduced at 
the foot of tfifi 
page. 


be just in the right position— 
or not. 

“Of course, it’s a tough life, 
and you mustn’t worry too much 
about what time you’re going 
to eat or sleep. There’s some 
danger and plenty of adventure 
—and boredom, too. But it’s 
always different—a wedding to¬ 
day, a cat-show or a Cup Final 
tomorrow, a shipwreck the day 
after. You need a good memory 
for important people whose 
names make news—remembering 
all the Cabinet Ministers, for in¬ 
stance. Well, I’m off now on 
another urgent job So long!” 

And he hurried off to get his 
camera. 
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ALL IN IT TOGETHER 

JJefore there can be peace and 
order in the world in which 
we are growing up, a stop must 
be put to the sort of inter¬ 
national aggression which was 
started in Korea by the Com¬ 
munists and is being carried 
on by armies from China. But 
the task of stopping it must not 
be left to one nation alone ; it is 
the task of all freedom-loving 
nations. 

For, as President Truman said 
the other da^i, speaking of 
America’s part: “ We are not 
trying to do this job by our¬ 
selves. We could not do it by 
ourselves. ' We are acting as one 
member of a community of 
nations dedicated to the concept 
of the rule of law in the world. 

" The job we face is hard/’ he 
continued. M Perhaps it will be 
harder in the years immediately 
ahead than it will be in the years 
thereafter. If we can get over 
the present crisis successfully, if 
we can restrain aggression before 
it bursts out into another world 
war, then things will be easier in 
the future.” 


MILTON ON FREEDOM 

J7or stories teach us that liberty 
sought out of season, in a 
corrupt and degenerate age, 
brought Rome itself to a farther 
slavery: for liberty hath a 
sharp and double edge, fit only 
to be handled by just and 
virtuous men; - to bad and 
dissolute, it becomes a mischief 
unwieldy in their own hands: 
neither is it completely given 
but by them who have the happy 
skill to know what is grievance 
and unjust to a people, and how 
to remove it wisely ; what good 
laws are wanting, and how to 
frame them substantially that 
good men may enjoy the freedom 
which they need, and the bad 
the curb which they need. 


Balloons to the 
rescue 

A joke popular 50 years ago 
showed an automobile being 
towed home by a horse, which 
was neighing with glee while 
begoggled motorists looked de¬ 
pressed. 

Modem motorists are spared 
this humiliation, but the crew of 
a Viking aircraft recently'had a 
similar shaming experience. The 
plane got stuck in the mud at 
Northolt and had to be pulled 
out with balloons ! 

Balloons can’t neigh, but 
doubtless these swelled up with 
triumph. It must be as irritating 
to modern airmen to be told to 
stick to balloons as it was to 
early motorists to be advised 
that a horse is more reliable, 

NEW BOY 

WfE can imagine in is under- 
w standings about a “ new 
boy ” who joined the Army 
recently. For example, on his 
arrival at the Quartermaster’s 
Stores, that officer, looking, up 
and down the six feet six inches 
of this new recruit, might in¬ 
quire, “ Where’s the boy who 
was to come along to be fitted 
with uniform ? ” 

The recruit’s reply, “ I’m the 
boy, sir,” might draw the explo¬ 
sive retort, “ If you're a boy, 
I’m a baby elephant. Don’t try 
any funny stuff with me i ” 
Patiently Brian Tett, who, as 
well as being a bit of a skyscraper, 
weighs 12 stone 7 lbs, will have 
to accustom his comrades to the 
idea that he is only i6J. He is 
officially a “ boy ” in the Army, 
and his title will be “ Boy Tett ” 
until he is 17J, when he will 
become entitled to a man’s pay. 
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VITAL LINK 

The teacher is the vital link. 

At a pinch you might be 
able to do without Parliament. 
You could do without the 
Minister, certainly without civil 
servants, and almost as certainly 
without local education authori¬ 
ties ; but if there were no 
teachers the world would be back 
to barbarism within two genera¬ 
tions. 

The Minister of 'Education 


Under the Editor’s Table 


’J'HERE are several schools of 
economics. Do they all fill up 
forms ? 

GIRL says she can sit on her 
hair . Nobody need give up a 
seat in the bus for her. 


A CARPET firm declare their 
carpets take a lot of bearing. 
Why not use a vacuum cleaner ? 

a 

ffiHERE docs the ordinary man 
in England stand today ? 
someone asks . Usually on the 
bus. 

HJ 

A HOUSEWIFE likes to put 
something of herself into her 
best room. But if anj'one upsets 
it she may be put'out. 


PETER PUCK 

Or 

WANTS TO 


KNOW 

§c 

If a volume of 
sound is bound 


to bo heard 



“OUR MATES” 

" | am proud to be a fellow citi¬ 
zen of these men/* said the 
Coroner of Mansfield when he 
inquired into a colliery accident 
at Oilerton. 

When the roof of the mine fell 
in volunteers were called for to 
rescue three men trapped in the 
rubble. The volunteers were 
warned of the danger of further 
falls while they were tunnelling 
through, but their simple argu¬ 
ment was, 94 These are our mates.” 

That noble reply was in the 
line tradition of British miners 
who, in the Coroner’s words, 
“ always show their traditional 
courage, humanity, and cool 
brains at a time of test.” 


intelligent machine 



JfRITISH industry must be tuned 
up to a high level of efficiency. 
But people must work, not play . 

A BIRMINGHAM boy declares 
that he has the best dog out. 
Hope it is equally good indoors. 


pEWER young men are training 
for the oyster industry at 
WMist able. Not interested in the 
natives . 


Little Timothy Walter, watched 
by his mother and father, inspects 
"Cora” *— Conditioned Reflexes 
Analogous—a seven-pound robot 
machine invented by his father, Dr 
Grey Walter. It responds to sound 
and light and moves accordingly. 


Generosity scorned 

A Luton shopkeeper who 
found he could not sell tins 
of spaghetti and meat soup, 
recently placed 30 tins in a box 
labelled : 49 Free. Please help 
yourself,” and put it out on the 
pavement. But in the course of 
the morning only two tins were 
taken. Perhaps the passers-by 
thought there must be a catch 
in it 

It recalls the story of a young 
man who, for a wager, stood in a 
crowded London street offering 
to give away genuine five-pound 
notes. He won his wager, for no 
one would take his proffered 
notes. The passers-by would not 
even look the gift horse in the 
mouth. 

Such suspicion of open-handed 
generosity is depressing, but a 
young friend advises us not to 
lose faith in human nature. J ust 
wa;t, he says, until he finds on 
the pavement a refrigerator 
labelled : “ Free ice-creams. 

Pleasb take one.” 


Girls who wouldn't 
give up 

At a Hertfordshire school nearly 
n half the girls 'became ill with 
gastro-enteritis. The distracted 
staff were too busy looking after 
them to pay any attention to 
those whose gastric affairs re¬ 
mained in good order ; and left 
to themselves, the sound ones 
valiantly resolved to do some¬ 
thing to brighten the general 
atmosphere of gloom and des¬ 
pondency. 

They turned for inspiration to 
the boy who wouldn’t grow up. 

In five days they'learned, re¬ 
hearsed, and made costumes for 
a production of Peter Pan, and 
were able to cheer up convales¬ 
cents and teachers with an excel¬ 
lent performance. 


TOO TEMPTING 

A young man in the United 
. ^ States, studying to become 
a teacher, recently had a sudden 
vision of embarrassments when 
he confronts his first class. 

He imagined cheeky little boys 
asking such questions as : “ Shall 
I go out and scare off the early 
birds for you, sir ? ” or ” Please, 
sir, will you come fishing with 
me tomorrow ? ” 

The young man hurried off to 
the court at St Joseph, Michigan, 
and changed his name. Mr 
Jerome Wurm will face his first 
class with the less-provoking 
name of Mr Warren. 

Wall of heroes 

/Cambridge is to have a “ wall 
^ of heroes ” erected as a 
monument to the young Ameri¬ 
cans, missing in the war, who are 
commemorated in the American 
cemetery just outside the uni¬ 
versity town. 

Over 6000 young soldiers, 
sailors, and airmen of the U S 
disappeared on dangerous mis¬ 
sions, and their names are to be 
carved on ” the wall of heroes ” 
a hundred yards long and but¬ 
tressed by four mighty figures of 
American servicemen, sculptured 
in Portland * stone. American 
sculptor Wheeler Williams is now 
at work on the figures. 

Fifteen American cemeteries 
round the world are to have their 
walls of heroes. 
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THINGS SAID 

Tt is desperately important that 
the Welfare State should 
succeed, for, as Plato said long 
ago, the next step from demo¬ 
cracy, if it fails, is always to 
some form of tyranny. 

Archbishop of Canterbury 

-Today, when our young men 
are compelled to spend ^the 
first two years of their adult 
lives in a fighting service, there 
is a tremendous responsibility on 
the Services for the way in which 
they influence the youth of the 
country. Marshal of the RAF 
y Sir John Slessor 

An adequate supply of news¬ 
print is as vital to the free 
world as guns, tanks, or planes 
. . . the gravest threat to the 
freedom of the Press is news¬ 
print starvation. 

Sir Miles Thomas 

The greatest discovery of our 
age is that we really do not 
know anything. 

Professor A . M. Low 

Films they like 

According to Miss Mary Field, 
an authority, on children’s* 
films, young people are apt to be 
ambiguous when asked what sort 
of films they like best. They 
either say something they think 
the inquirer wants them to say, 
or something they hope will 
shock. 

A means of finding the truth, 
however, says Miss Field, is by 
taking infra-red light photo¬ 
graphs of the young filmgoers 1 
faces in cinemas. Their expres¬ 
sions reveal that best of all they 
like films about animals, 
especially young and furry on$s ; 
next, films about other children ; 
then adventure and slapstick 
comedy ; and finally, bright out¬ 
door scenes. The children’s 
critical comment on these is 
usually that they are " smash¬ 
ing.’* 

WRITER 

I had the honour of dining at the 
Mansion House on Thursday 
last by special card from - the 
Lord Mayor, who never saw my 
face, nor I his; and all from 
being a writer in a magazine. 

Charles Lamb 

Broken bridge 

ETebruary makes a bridge, and 
* March breaks it. 

George Herbert 


JUST AN IDEA 
When you rise in the morning, 
form a resolution to make the day 
a happy one to a fellow-creature . 

Sydney Smith 



OUR HOMELAND 


Barges on the canal near 
Denham j Buckinghamshire 




M 0ST of the smaller mammals 
of the countrywide are 
sleepy-heads during the winter 
months, but few of them are 
true hibernators. Squirrels, 
badgers, hedgehogs, and voles 
retire to sheltered bedrooms be¬ 
fore the wintry weather arrives; 
but on mild days, when there 
is greater warmth. in the pale 
sunshine, they will wake and 
enjoy a short ramble through 
frosted woodland and by withered 
hedgerow. It is only on rare 
occasions, however, that we meet 
these comfort-lovers at this time 
of year. 

A rover we can expect to see 
during February is the wide¬ 
awake stoat, a lithe highway¬ 
man of the wayside and wood¬ 
land who is active no matter 
what the season or weather. As 
we pause to rest in some snow- 
covered spinney, or shelter from 



The stoat in his winter dress 


a shower of sleet beneath a 
laneside bank, his debonair little 
form may come slipping towards 
us through the tangled under¬ 
growth, so intent on his hunting 
that he will pass within a yard 
of where we stand quietly 
watching. 

Size alone is a sufficient guide 
to prevent us mistaking the stoat 
for his smaller cousin the weasel, 
for he is fourteen inches long 
from nose-tip to tail-tip, while 
the weasel is barely ten inches 
between those extremities. 

Both animals have beautiful 
russet-red coats with snow-white 
vests, but the stoat has a decora¬ 
tive black tail-tip as well—a 
trade-mark that is not very 
obvious in summer; but in 
winter, especially in northerly 
highland districts the red fur 
turns to white, all except the 
black tip of the tail which is then 
very noticeable even from some 
distance off. 

We all know the lovely fur 
called “ermine,” though we may 
not have known that it was the 
fur of the stoat in its winter 
coloming; ermine is another 
name for this little animal. In 
southerly districts, where snow 
does not lie so long, the pure 
white winter coat is seldom seen, 
the summer coat merely turning 
to a paler, duller brown, and in 
some cases changing to a curious 
one with red and white patches. 

• In habits the stoat or ermine 
is a hunter, perhaps the most 
bloodthirsty of all our carnivor¬ 
ous animals. He is a keen and 
pitiless little highwayman whose 
victims include.rabbits and hares, 
moles and' voles and mice, frogs 
and toads, birds and their eggs- 
and even fish.' But highwaymen 
may have redeeming sides to 
their character," and the stoats 
are loving parents who will fight 
ferociously and die in defence 
of their young. 


They are also inveterate 
enemies of the brown rat, and 
the great good they do in their 
ceaseless warfare against this 
destructive pest must far out¬ 
weigh occasional pilfering from 
the . farmer's chicken-runs. 
Farmers and game-keepers are 
unfortunately inclined to see the 
harm and ignore the good that 
is done by many small creatures. 
A wise man once said that “more 
servants wait on man than hell 
take notice of.” 

0 DR larger ponds are well 
worth visiting during Febru¬ 
ary. In summer they may be 
inhabited by only a pair of water- 
hens or little grebes, but at this 
time of year, before the nesting¬ 
time arrives, w T e shall find every 
suitable sheet of water tenanted 
by large numbers of visiting 
water birds, especially ducks. 

During the breeding season 
our wild ducks are lovers of 
solitude/ seeking out lonely reed- 
fringed lochs seldom frequented 
by human beings, but in winter 
this shyness strangely disap¬ 
pears and we find even the ponds 
of city parks inhabited by mal¬ 
lard, teal, widgeon, pochard, 
golden eye, tufted duck, and 
other interesting birds. 

It is a splendid opportunity 
to become more familiar with 
the appearance and feeding 
habits of birds which are so very 
difficult to approach throughout 
the months of summer. 

One of the most interesting 
and amusing of these wintering 
water birds is the handsome, 
and lively little tufted duck. 
There is hardly a suitable pond, 
in town or country, where we 
shall not find a company of them 
resting and feeding and playing. 

They will come close in to the 
shore if we visit the pond armed 
with a bag of old bread and 
biscuit scraps, for the tufted 
duck is far from shy during 
winter, and then we can see what 
handsome little birds they are. 


Lively tufted duck and his wife 

They are neat, rather dumpy* 
looking little ducks, the males 
clad in glossy black and white 
—black all over save for a 
brilliant white patch “amid¬ 
ships,” on the flanks and sides 
of the body. The females are 
similarly marked/ but a deep 
cinnamon brown instead of black, 
and the white patch • less spot¬ 
lessly pure.. 

The really attractive trade¬ 
mark, however,- is the -graceful 
yet coquettish tuft cr crest, 
formed by long feathers which 
droop backwards from the crown 
of the head. This decoration is 
clearly seen . when the . birds 
approach the shore for food; 
when out on the open water it 
is visible only when blown side¬ 
ways by the wind. 

Continued in the nest column 
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A scheme for training and 
educating young journalists 
has been outlined by British 
newspaper authorities, who pro¬ 
pose to set up a National 
Advisory Council to award 
diplomas. 

This Is a big step towards 
placing Journalism on the same 
footing as other professions, 
where selected young people are 
trained and awarded degrees or 
diplomas certifying that they 
are fully qualified to practise 
their craft. 

The training scheme has been 
proposed by the Guild of 
British Newspaper Editors and 
the Newspaper Society, and the 
Institute of Journalists and the 
National Union of Journalists 
have promised to consider it 
carefully. 

Under this scheme all young 
people wishing to become journa¬ 
lists should be trained for a 
period of three years and six 
months. The recruits should be 
up to the General Certificate of 
Education standard, though 
bright youngsters already em¬ 
ployed as messengers and so on 
in newspaper offices would not 
be excluded. 

Trial period 

. The beginners would first be 
on probation for six months, 
and should then, if satisfactory, 
become articled pupils of the 
company or organisation en¬ 
gaging them. At the end of 
three years, the journalist-in- 
training * would be given a pro¬ 
ficiency certificate, if he received 
a good report from his editor 
and passed the Council's test. 
A further two years’ training 
would enable * him to gain a 
National Diploma. 

During their training the 
future journalists would be given 
a thorough grounding in report¬ 
ing, a high standard in short¬ 
hand writing and typing being 
required of them. 

They would be educated in 
English grammar and composi¬ 
tion, sentence structure, precis 
writing, economy of words and 
clear expression, arrangement 
and selection of ideas, vocabu¬ 
lary, and style. 

They would also study current 
affairs, English Literature and 
history, elementary law for 
journalists, local government and 
the British Constitution, and, of 
course, the Press and all it 
stands for. 

This training scheme, if 
adapted, should do much to raise 
the status of a very important 
profession. 


FIELD FOLK—Continued 

The tufted ducks are divers, 
finding their natural food under 
water. Over and over again we 
shall see them disappear below 
the surface with hardly a splash, j 
coming up again perhaps several 
yards away. As we wait for them 
to reappear after a dive the sub¬ 
merged period seems longer than 
it really is, and if we time. the 
dives by our watch we find they 
are rarely longer than thirty to 
forty seconds. 

Let us get to know this little 
bird while it is .still on its visit 
to a nearby pond. On a blustery 
February day there is no gayer 
sight than a company of tufted 
ducks, their wind-blown crests 
fluttering like pennants as they 
bob through the waves. 





JJiny and Titan might be the 
nicknames of the radio valves 
in these two pictures. Tiny, seen 
here under a pencil, could be 
balanced on the thumbnail of a 
man. 

Tiny, which is one ninetieth 
of the size of the normal valve is 
now being developed by the US 
Air Force for use in aircraft. Its 
real name is Fieldistor, and its 
small size and structure will 
enable radio equipment better to 
withstand aircraft engine vibra¬ 
tion and landing shock. 


The Titan in the picture 
on the right is a new Ameri¬ 
can Super-Power Beam Triode 
capable of 500 kilowatts output, 
and up to one million watts input. 
It weighs 135 pounds. 

It is expected to open the way 
to new developments in the field 
of high power broadcasting. 
Beside this valve, giving some 
Indication of its great size, stands 
Dr L. P. Garner, head of the 
RCA Advance Research Labora¬ 
tory at the Pennsylvania pldnt 
where it was built. 
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Vn Festival of Britain 1951 

^ C N NATIONAL 
HANDWRITING TEST 

Entries for the great CN Handwriting Test of 1951 are now being 
received from schools and colleges in all parts of Great Britain, Northern 
Ireland, the Channel Islands, and Eire. All boys and girls who are full¬ 
time pupils at schools in these areas may enter, providing they are under 
17 years of age—and, moreover, there are THREE AGE GROUPS so 
that all have an equal opportunity of winning. 

This is the third annual writing contest sponsored by C N, and as 
1951 is the year of the Festival of Britain, the words to be written consist 
vof a simple paragraph expressing the idea and aims of this great occasion. 
Each entrant has simply to copy out this passage—which is given on the 
Entry Form—in the style of writing he or she is taught at school. 
Remember there are the following 

Prizes Worth Over £600 to be Won! 


1st PRIZES 
For School - £25 
Prize-winning 
Pupil - - £5 


2nd PRIZES 
For School - £10 
Prize-winning 
Pupil - - £3 


3rd PRIZES 
For School - £5 

Prize-winning 
Pupil - - £2 


In addition there tv III be aicardcd 


500 Festival Souvenir Fountain-Pens, 


1000 Geographical Globes 


Also 10,000 Awards of Merit 

A Certificate of Merit will be awarded for the best entry from each school not 
represented in the above prize list . 

Readers are asked specially to note that entries must be completed on the 
Entry Form which is issued only through schools. The test may be done in 
school or at home, at the discretion of the Teacher, who is asked to sign the 
entry on completion. When sent in, every entry must have affixed to it one of 
the tokens (marked C N Writing Test 1951) now appearing in every copy of the 
Newspaper. You will find one at the foot of the back page of this issue. 

The Closing Date for entries is Saturday, March 17. When returned, each 
completed entry is to be sent in as part of the school’s total entry, in accordance 
with the competition rules printed on the Entry Form. 





Early acquaintance with 
the unhealthy squalor of 
the slums of London, New 
York, and Chicago prompted 
Howard to devise a system 
of town-planning to prevent 
slums from growing. 


IPioneers ® cmK H0WA * D - 


founder of garden cities 



He had to convince 
financiers of the 
practical value of 
developing pasture 
land into a planned 
city, thus a ttrac ting’ 
people to five there 
ana so increasing the 
value of the /ana. His 
enthusiasm won the day. 



, What excitement 
Howard must have 
fe/t in 1905 when a 
company was formed 
to purchase a suitable 
estate at Letch worth 
in Hertfordshire on 
which to build his 
first garden^ci/y. His 
dreams were coming truef 


Letchworth developed 
tnfo a thriving town — the 
or/gina! of many such 
communities, each a 
fitting memorial to the 
idealist whose xeaf 
initiated this histone 
experiment in human 

happiness 

‘ ‘ ‘ 
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Great Wall 
For Africa 

F armers near the Kruger 
National Park, in the Trans¬ 
vaal, constantly complain of 
damage to their crops. No 
sooner have they brought a field 
of tomatoes or an orchard of 
bananas to production point, they 
say, than out from the Park come 
droves of wild animals to undo 
all their work. 

In response to the fanners’ 
requests the Government have 
agreed to build a -great wall ” 
of barbed wire and steel poles 
that will stretch from Pretorjus 
Kop in the south to the Lim- | 
popo in the north. It will be 
from eight to ten feet high, and 
in places will wind through 
almost trackless jungle. 

There is only one worry—will 
the “wall ” be strong enough to 
keep out the mischief-making 
hippopotamus and elephant? 
For these, declare the farmers, 
do the most damage once they 
are among the peas and pota¬ 
toes. The National Parks Board 
are not prepared to give a 
definite answer, but they are. 
certainly going to try to keep 
these two marauders in check. 

The cost .is estimated at 
£60,000, which the Government 
and the local authorities will 
share, ’ 


boy who hated school and 
often played truant, who 
became a schoolmaster when he 
was only 16, and was so unmerci¬ 
fully “ ragged ” by the boys that 
his life was a misery, lived to 
become one of France’s greatest 
waiters. He was Alphonse 
Daudet, whose story about Tar- 
tarin is illustrated below. 

He lived from 1840 to 1897, and 
has often been compared with 
Charles Dickens. For Daudet, 
too, could weld laughter and 
tears. 

He gave up schcolmastering 
when he was 17 and went to 
Paris, where he soon made a 
reputation as a writer. 


The Moffats 

^ wonderful story of a family 
of Christian adventurers in 
Africa—father, son, and grand¬ 
son—is recalled by the death at 
Bulawayo of the 82-year-old 
grandson, the Hon Howard 
Unwin Moffat, Southern Rho¬ 
desia’s second Prime Minister. 
His grandfather was Robert 
Moffat, the missionary. 

When Grandfather Robert 
Moffat, afire with zeal to make 
unknown Africa a Christian 
country, landed at Cape Town in 
1817, he soon left civilisation 
far behind him, and ventured 
alone among the spears and 
clubs of the black barbarian 


He returned to his native south 
and lived in a disused Provencal 
windmill, of which he wrote: 
“It has been abandoned for 20 
years , . . it is covered with 
wild vines, moss, and rosemary 
up to. the tips of its wings.” He 
said that when he arrived there 
“rabbits were sitting in a ring 
warming their paws in the moon¬ 
light.” An old owl resented his 
intrusion, but he “hastened to 
renew' its lease.” 

Daudet, a gentle and generous 
soul, loved to poke amiable 
fun at his fellow-southerners’ 
weakness for bragging and ex¬ 
aggeration, and for this purpose 
he created the famous Tartarin. 


left their mark 

warriors. In 1829 he made friends 
with the feared conqueror, Mzili- 
kazi, king of the Matabeles, but 
eight years later he lost sight of 
his friend, for the conquerors 
were themselves defeated by 
emigrating Boers, and the van¬ 
quished Matabeles disappeared 
into the unknown north—into 
what is now Southern Rhodesia. 

In 1854 Robert also marched 
north “into the blue,” seeking 
news of the explorer who had 
married his daughter, David 
Livingstone, and in this un¬ 
charted wilderness Robert found 
his old friend Mzilikazi, who wel¬ 
comed him gladly. Although old, 
almost helpless with dropsy, 
Mzilikazi went with Robert in his 
wagon to try to find traces of 
his son-in-law, David Livingstone. 

Like father . ♦ l 

Their quest, however, was 
fruitless. The story of the 
Moffats in Rhodesia goes on with 
Robert’s son, the Revd John 
Smith Moffat. • Times had 
changed when he carried on his 
father’s work, Mzilikazi had been 
succeeded by Lobengula, another 
fierce warrior, who made his 
Matabele kingdom stronger. 

But white men were arriving 
where the older explorers had 
blazed the trail, and Lobengula 
suspected that they wanted to 
take his country away from him. 
Then to his kraal at Bulawayo 


on Rhodesia 

came John Smith Moffat, who 
persuaded him to place his 
country—M atabelelan d— 
as Southern Rhodesia was then 
called—under British protection, 
and became the British Resident 
there. 

Unhappily, Lobengula’s 
warriors continued to raid the 
neighbouring Mashonas, who 
were also under British pro¬ 
tection, and this led the Mata¬ 
beles into fighting with the 
British, by whom they were 
defeated in 1893. Lobengula, 
John’s friend, died soon after¬ 
wards. 

In this Matabele war was 
John’s son Howard, who had 
been born in 1869 at Kuruman. 
He marched with the victors to 
Bulawayo, which he helped to 
found as a European city, and 
where he made his home, and 
when 20 joined the Bechuanaland 
Exploration Company. Like his 
father and grandfather he was 
a fluent speaker of native 
languages, and, like them, he 
made friends with a powerful 
native chief, Khama. 

He fought in the South African 
War and returned to help build 
his new country. He became a 
member of Southern Rhodesia’s 
Legislative Council in 1914, and 
Prime Minister in 1927. His only 
son is a farmer near Shangani 
in the Colony. Truly the Moffats 
have made their mark in Africa. 
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Science at 
Sea 

A ship is being launched tlih 
week from an Aberdeen 
yard which will eventually lead 
to improved fishing methods off 
the coast of British West Africa. 

It will be used by the West 
African Fisheries Research Insti¬ 
tute, which has its laboratory 
near Freetown in Sierra Leone. 
From this base the vessel will 
make voyages of scientific re¬ 
search along the coastal waters 
from Bathurst to the Cameroons, 
occasionally venturing as far 
south as Ascension Island. 

On board will be two scientists 
whose first task is to investigate 
the quantity and species of fish 
available, and to study seasonal 
migration. By means of echo- 
sounders they will locate shoals 
of fish and chart their' move¬ 
ments. 

Experiments on the surface, at 
mid-water, and on the sea bottom 
will be carried out with a power¬ 
ful trawl winch, built to carry 
600 fathoms of wire, and capable 
of a pull of 2£ tons at 150 feet 
a minute. 

The cost of this vessel has been 
met by the British Government 
from funds provided under the 
Colonial Development and Wel¬ 
fare Act. 


Vow kept for 
30 years 

-^Y H£ n Felix Lucero, a former 
Colorado miner, was trapped 
in a shell-hole on the Western 
Front in the First World War, 
more than 30 years ago, he vowed 
that if he came out alive lie 
would devote his remaining years 
to holy service. * 

He lived and kept his vow by 
wandering through Europe and 
America carving religious figures 
on cliffs, shores, and river banks. 
He has just died at Tucson, in 
Arizona, where he had carved his 
last figures on the banks of the 
Santa Cruz river. 


THE CHARLES DICKENS OF FRANCE 


TARTARIN OF TARASCON—Alphonse Daudet*s amusing story, told in two parts 


In the quiet little French town of Tarascon lived a 
retired gentleman named M. Tartarin, an imaginative 
person who dreamed of having great adventures and 
covering himself with glory. He was keen on shooting 


and would have liked to have been a famous hunter, 
but there was so little to shoot around Tarascon that he 
and his friends often had to throw up their caps and 
shoot at them ! One day he saw a lion in a travellings 


menagerie—and his mind was made up : he would 
go to Algeria and shoot lions 1 He promised all his 
friends lion-skins, and there was great excitement in 
the town as he made his preparations. 



Tartarin knew very little about 
Algeria. He togged himsetf up in 
Algerian costume, with blue glasses 
to protect him from the glare of the 
African sun, two rifles, a revolver, 
and a hunting knife. With a quantity 
of luggage, he left Tarascon by train, 
amid the cheers of his fellow-citizens. 

He was already a hero ! 


He sailed from Marseilles, and on his 
first night in Algiers he breathlessly 
adventured out of the town after 
a lion. He thought he heard one 
coming and fired, but found he had 
shot a donkey ! He tried to revive 
it, for he was really a kind-hearted 
man, but the donkey died, and he had 
to pay the owner, a Frenchwoman, £8. 


Later, to his dismay, he heard there 
were no lions left in Algeria. One 
he saw in the town was a very old 
tame lion, used by two natives for a 
street show. Then a man who 
introduced himself as the Prince of 
Montenegro told Tartarin there were 
lots of lions in the south and proposed 
going there with him to hunt them. 


Trustful Tartarin agreed. He bought 
a camel and set out into the desert 
with his new friend. Tartarin rode 
the camel at first, but found the 
motion was even worse than that of 
the ship from Marseilles, so he had 
to walk. The camel, however, 
showed a curious affection for him 
and followed him like a dog. 


One night Tartarin thought he heard 
a lion in the distance. He insisted 
on going after it alone—though he 
felt very frightened. He left his 
bulky pocket-book, containing all 
his money, in the Prince's care. He 
found no lion, and when he returned, 
no companion! The 41 Prince,” 
nothing but a swindler, had vanished. 


Alone, and with no money, what can poos- Tartarin do now? See next week's concluding instalment 
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When the Third Form, ivith 
their master, Mr Grimmett 
(knoion to the hoys as the Grim 
Bird), visit a cinema to see a film 
about Ancient Rome, Maxion and 
Wheat Minor slip away to the 
caves at Canvas Bay. There they 
discover a battered iron chest 
which they are unable to open. 

To continue their exploration 
of the chest , Maxton and Wheat 
Minor t unknown to each other, 
seek permission for an excat. 
Wheat Minor tells the Head He 
wants to see his aunt , who is 
visiting the toivn , while Mr 
Grimmett gives Maxton an exeat 
for a ramble “to clear his brains” 
On Saturday they slip off 
separately to visit the caves. 

W hat a crowd at the cinema 
in Canvas Bay this after¬ 
noon! How silent and 
peaceful the beach! Not a soul 
in sight excepting one solitary 
figure disappearing into that 
dark, yawning cave in the cliff. 

And this time Maxton had 
taken good care to equip himself 
with a heavy hammer and chisel, 
as well as a rucksack. It should 
not take him long now to force 
that chest open and carry the 
treasure away without anyone 
spotting it. 

Off came his coat and his 
waistcoat. Bang! Crash! fell 
the hammmer. Did it drown at 
first the footsteps approaching 
on tiptoe? For a moment or two, 
perhaps; and. then Maxton 
caught them, and listened. 

This could not be young 
Wheat, because Wheat had told 
the whole Third Form that he 
was spending the afternoon with 
his great-aunt in Milbourne. So 
somebody else, some stranger, 
some Canvas Bay snopper, had 
got wind of the treasure and was 
coming to see for himself. It 
would never do to be caught in 
the act of removing it. With 
which prudent reflection Maxton 
clicked off his torch and retreated 
into the darkest comer of the 
cave, where he stood stockstill, 
holding his breath. 

JJut the footsteps came on, like 
the veritable footfall of fate. 
And a jubilant cry arrived with 
them, "Caught you again 1” it 
announced. “Now you and I go 
halves in the Treasure, old man! ” 
"Oh, do we!” roared Maxton. 
“And your great-aunt as well, 
I suppose? Why didn’t you bring 
her along to lend us a hand?”. . 

"Too far to bring her,” grinned 
Wheat. "She is in South 
America?” 

"In South America?” 

"Yes, she is awfully, fond of the 
climate/*' 

"Then aren’t you a pretty fat 
liar! And what are you going to 
say when you get back this 
evening?” 

"Of course, I shall say that my 
aunt had to rush back to London 
and ... ” 

But Maxton had heard enough, 
and more than enough. "And 
supposing,” he broke in, ‘That I 
give you away?” 

"Not you!” Wheat retorted. 


"You are too good a sportsman, 
old man.” 

The "sportsman” was boiling 
with anger. "I have told you 
before,” he said fiercely, "that 
I’m not your old man and I never 
will be your old man, Wheat. 
But as you’re here, let’s get a 
move on.” 

Bang! Crash! once again fell 
his hammer, till finally his chisel 
took up the good work. 

Ah! At last, at long last, the 
lid was beginning to yield - . . 
and more . . . and more. Good! 
The great chest was open. 

Splay your torch, Maxton! 
Bend over and splay your torch, 
Wheat! Oh, exquisite moment of 
perseverance rewarded! Gold and 
silver vessels, bullion from 


GUNBY HADATH 


France, all the smugglers’ hidden 
treasure theirs for the taking! 
JJut search as they might, there 
was nothing at all to reward 
them, excepting the mildewed 
remains of a pair of sea-boots, 
some broken bottles, and other 
long-decayed rubbish. 

So victory had only brought 
disappointment, and what a 
bitter disappointment it proved! 
There was nothing to be done 
except to return to Canvas Bay 
and to hang about there until 
they were due at the school, 
where ' the virtuous Minor 
reported at once to the Grim 
Bird. 

"But I thought,” observed the 
latter, looking him over, "that 


Sailors say ... 

(The nautical origins of 
terms in everyday use.) 
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3. ON HER BEAM ENDS 

ship "on her beam 
ends” is so much in¬ 
clined to one side that the 
beams become nearly verti¬ 
cal. (The beams are the 
timbers running across the 
ship under the deck). This 
condition can arise through 
the vessel being caught by 
a sudden heavy squall with 
too much canvas set, and 
is naturally a very perilous 
position. 

Ashore, the expression 
is used to refer to a person 
who is in a precarious 
financial position and can¬ 
not find any means of 
recovery. 


your excat lasted until evening 
Chapel tomorrow?” 

"Yes, sir,” purred Wheat. "But 
my aunt had to hurry away, sir.” 

"Indeed!” Mr Grimmett re¬ 
sponded. "Well, now that you are 
back the headmaster would 
like a word with you in his study.” 

"At once, sir?” 

"No. Directly Chapel is out.” 

Did Wheat’s thoughts stray 
during Chapel? Could he stop 
himself wondering why the Head 
wanted to see him? And after 
Chapel, too, an ominous time for 
such interviews! Still, he hadn’t 
been up to anything that they 
knew about; only old Maxton 
knew, and he wouldn’t split. 
And the Head had said how 
pleased he w as with his work. So 
it must be some jolly good news 
which the Head meant to break 
to him. 

Thus fortified, he hastened to 
his appointment. 

rpHE Head was removing his cap 
and gown as Wheat entered. 
"One moment, Wheat,” he com¬ 
manded. Then, seating himself, 
"Are you a model of truthful¬ 
ness, Wheat?” he inquired. 

"Sir, I hope so, sir,” Wheat 
replied winningly. 

But his heart was sinking. 

"How many aunts have you, 
Wheat?” 

"Only one, sir,” said Wheat 
with strict truthfulness, ere he 
could stop himself. 

"Yes, so I understood. But 
would it surprise you to learn 
that this afternoon I received a 
letter by Air Mail from South 
America?” 

"Sir, you must receive lots,” 
said Wheat, with his heart in his 
mouth now. 

"But this letter was from a 
lady who, announcing herself as 
your great-aunt, inquires how 
you are getting on with your 
studies and hopes to get back to 
England to see you next year.” 
The Head paused for a space 
which seemed hours before he 
invited his victim to make any 
comment. 

"Playing with me like a cat 
with a mouse,” was the only 
comment which offered itself to 
Wheat’s mind. But instead, his 
virtue brimming, he frankly 
confessed that he had only 
brought in his great-aunt as an 
excuse, 

"An excuse for what, Wheat?” 

A much easier question to 
tackle. "Sir, for going to the 
pictures in Cahvas Bay. There 
is a splendid picture there, sir, 
about Ancient Rome. And today 
was the last day of showing 
before it moved on.” 

"But I understand that 
Mr Grimmett took all of you boys 
to see it last Saturday?” j 

"Yes, sir,” piped Wheat, "but 1 
I did want to see it again, sir.” . I 

"So badly that you had to tell 
a lie. Very well. You can go up 
to bed now. Report again at 
twelve o’clock in the morning.” 

go off tripped Wheat. It might 
have been much worse, he 
felt. In the morning, when the 
Continued on page 10 


A new descriptive Nature book. It 
takes the reader on a country ramble 
through all the seasons. The sights 
and sounds of meadow, stream and 
wood can be seen and heard on 
every page for the ^tuthor notices 
and describes all the little things 
that only a born countryman can 
hope to see for himself. Beautifully 
illustrated. Remarkable value at 
10 s. 6d. 

PUBLISHED BY HUTCHINSON 


by 

C, D. Dimsdale 
Illustrated by 
C. F. Tunnicliffe > A,R.A, 

For 

BOYS AND GIRLS 
AND ADULTS 


Demy 8 vo. Clothbound, full-colour 
jacket. 30 line, 4 full-colour plates, 
47 photos. 


Ask your bookseller to show you this book 
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PARA Hidge Tent, complete all accessories. 
Size 5 ft. 6 in. along ridge, ;4 3 in, along 
wa]J, 4 ft. 6 in. wide, 3 ft, 6 fflT high, 12 in. 
walls. BRAND-NEW. With fly-sheet, 
£3.9.6. rost, etc.. 1/6. IS/- and 

9y9 monthly. Without fly-sheet, £2.12.6, 
Post. etc., 1/6. 7/tt deposit aud. S/- monthly. 

BELL TENTS, .£0.9.0. Carr. 5/*. Deposit 
25/« and 25/- monthly. 




7/6 Deposit 5/- Monthly 


Yes, and they are Quilled, too. Wc want to 

„ ___ _ _ advertiso our llumper Camping Outfit, and 

Xew BRITISH ARMY RIDGE TENT, this <mpcr offer is an example of hew you 
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Free Illustrated Catalogue, 30 types of TENTS, MARQUEES, CLOTHING, 
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CASH or EASY TERMS. 

HEADQUARTER & GENERAL SUPPLIES, LTD. (Dept. CN12), 196-200 Cold- 
har^ony_LatiMe^^i Di^ghborough June.. Londo n, 

i CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 

™ THE game o f Laboratory Equipment, 

“TAD1 C C<i/I or write for PRICE LIST {id.) 

TABLESOCCtR A N . BECK & SONS 

IT he Replica of {Dept. C N), 

Association Football (J 60 Stoke Newington High Street, 

NO DICE Played with 22 minia- London, N.16 

MAoiAwmr i ture men. ball and , ...... ■ - 

So card ' S-W“ MiV? MATCHBOX RADIO 

(, Dribbling corner and 

OR BOARDS penalty kicks offside, With the aid of our clear drawings and in- 

a n am r nr goal '•**<*. injuries. structions you can build a complete radio 

H Ufliiit ur ^ colours of nil set in a matchbox, usios parts purchased 

SKILL S league clubs. available. from your radio dealer. Tunes live B.B.C. 

_ , , ^ j- * it j „ programmes, and incorporates the C’ry stal¬ 

ed stamp for full details and Order Valve Radar Deteetor-a war-time discovery. 
Form to Drau’in<i« and fnstructions. 

A. ADOLPH Price 3b. Post Free. 

17 The Lodge, Langton Green, SWIFT RADIO (N). 

Tunhridee Wells, Kent. 137, Cotham Brow, Bristol, 6. 
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"TABLE SOCCER’W 

IT he Replica of 
Association Football 

NO DICE Played with 22 minia- 

N^ainu/iup 1 ture men. ball and 
NO BLOWING i goals. All the thrills 
NO CARDS 1 « f Football? 

*_ Dribbling,, corner and 

OR BOARDS penalty kicks, offside, 
A GAME OF 8ATCS ’ injuries. 

A GAET1 fc ur 1 cte colours of all 
SKILL league clubs, available. 

Send stamp far full details and Order 
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P. A. ADOLPH 
17 The Lodge, Langton Green, 
Tunbridge Wells, Kent. 


If you enjoy colouring you'll like these 

SPLENDID PAINTING BOOKS 


HfiTOAfC COSTUME I 
PAINTING BOOK I 



Wi'nsor & Newton's 

* HISTORIC COSTUME BOOKS 

A fine series of 15 books, containing 
authentic costume drawings in outline for 
you to colour. Each book deals with 
a particular period in history: No. 1 
450 a.d. to 1066 a.d., No. 2 1066 a.d. to ! 
1154 a.d., and so on to the year 1914. A j 
colour guide is supplied with every book. j 
Price 2/- each £. 


★ Winsor efi Newton's “HERCA” PAIHTING BOOKS 

A series of 8 painting books dealing with the following attractive subjects : 
Flowers, Countryside, Animals, Fruits, Birds, Dogs, Butterflies & Moths, 
Fairy Flowers. Price 6d. each. 

_ _—' ~i Both series of painting books are obtainable 

r®- i ^ rom sta fl° ncrs » booksellers and art shops. 
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Winsor & Newton Ltd 
Wealds tone , Harrow, Middlesex. 

Also at New York and Sydney , N. S. IV. 
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FISHING TRAWLER FREE 


To all who ask to see a Selection of Windsor 
Stamps on Approval, the Windsor Stamp Co. 
will send ABSOLUTELY FREE this lovely New 
ksu? from far off ICELAND. This fine stamp shows 
a Fishing Trawler ploughing through a heavy sea. 
In addition, YOU will also receive ABSOLUTELY 
FREE some more wonderful stamps with which to 
increase the value and interest of Your Own Col¬ 
lection. Just write for the FISHING TRAWLER 
ABSOLUTELY FREE PACKET and ask to see a 
Selection of Windsor Stamps On Approval 
(although you must ask to see them you do not have 
to purchase from our Approvals if you do not wish to.) 
P/ease enc/ose 3d. stamp to cover our posting costs to you. Write now. 

WINDSOR STAMP GO. (Dept. CN)| UCKFIELD, SUSSEX 



I OLYMPIC GAMES FREE | 



This flue mi at- Athletic Set from MONACO 
depictin'' OLYMPIC HURDLER.RUNXEIt 
Piu! DISCUS THROWER will be. seut 
absolutely FREE (o all geunino applicant* 
for Apyiovals sending 2£d. stsjmp for 
postage. 

BERKELEY STAMP CO. (CN). 

Newton, West Kirby, CHESHIRE. 


PRINCESS 
ELIZABETH 

VISIT TO 

MALTA 
FREE I 

This fine stamp 
Just issued of 
ihe Royal visit 
to Malta will 
he given Free 
») to all asking for 
our Approvals 
and enclosing 
3d. stamp. .Write Now as this issue is 
very short 

FRANCIS CURTIS (DEPT. CW) 
226 BAKER STREET, LONDON N.W.t 



FREE 

SET OF 3 

larffo SABA- 
W A K in c. 
stamp illus.' to 
all collectors 

. __ requesting 

famous Approvals. Send 3d. to cover my 
postage and lists. 

WEIGHT’S STAMP SHOP, Dept. 91, 
CANTERBURY. Kent. 



Write for Approvals and 
How to Get 

500 STAMPS FREE 

enclosing 2}d. stamp. 
FLORAL COMPANY, 
36Fa$sett Rd,, Kingston-on-Thames 


LATEST ISSUES FREE! 



A set of 3 lovely mint 
stamps FREE,as shown. 
Ask for world-famous 
Approvals and send 3d, 
stamp for postage, etc. 

John Richards (CN) 
1121 Andtrton Park Rd, 
Birmingham, 13 


ZEALAND PETER PAN 

(miN.01: HEALTH SET FREE 

THIS FINE SET IS AN AMAZING OFFER 
TO ALL COLLECTORS ENCLOSING 3d. 
POSTAGE AND REQUESTING OUR 
BARGAIN APPROVALS. 

L AUG HUN & KING (P.P.). 8 Purplett St,, fpswich 



MICHAEL HERBERT (CN3), 
flT Burnham Rd., Chfngford, London, E.4 


APPROVAL SHEETS 

THE fact that for the past 71 years we have 
scoured the markets for scarce and out-of- 
the-way items from the WORLD’S stamp¬ 
issuing countries, enables us to offer, to 
collectors a better range and a larger 
selection of stamps in a FINER condition 
than can be found elsewhere. Our entire 
stock is at your disposal, and we shall be j 
glad to send selections on APPROVAL to ! 
any part of the world. Our large Cash 
purchases enable us to price the stamps 
on our SHEETS at very moderate prices. 
FOR 71 YEARS we have bean sending 
out sheets of stamps on Approval. Every 
stamp we sell is fully guaranteed, is specially 
selected and priced at the lowest possible 
figure. Ask for a selection to be sent for 
your inspection. 

ERRINGTON & MARTIN 

(Dept. CK). South Hackney. Loudon, E.&. England. 

Established JSW _ _ 


FREE! 


SOUTH AFRICA U.P.U. 
Commemorative and 
10 Brazil 

Just ask to see ray cheap Approvals and 
enclose 2 *d« stamp. 

K.V. FANT0ZZ1 (Section C N), 
^Hillsidt, Whfhgate, Northwich, Cheshire* 


POWERFUL POCKET 
-^MAGNIFIER-—J 


with If lens sent free to all genuine 
applicants for my Approvals. Send 
3d. stamp to cover postage, 

A. NELSON (Dept CN «), 

33 THOROLP ROAD. ILFORD, ESSEX 


FREE! 25 CHINA 

23 different unused 
Ounese stamps 
ABSOLUTELY 
FREE. Just send 
2ld. postage and 
a»k to sec Pictorial 

_ Approvals. 

BKIDBNORTH STAMP CO. (CN60), 
BRIDGNORTH._ 



COSTA RICA 

Set of 3 giant bi-coloured Airmails 
TOGETHER with 5 r other different 
stamps including PICTORIALS FREE 
to all who request our HIGH DIS¬ 
COUNT Approvals, enclosing 2 \&. 
stamp for postage. 

D. VEITCH & GO., 

54-56 Blackett St., Ncweastle-on-Tyne, 1 


GEORGE VI CEYLON 

Eight splendid pictorial stamps from Ceylon, 
all of tlio present reisjn, representing every 
ismi© including Coronation, Royal pictorial. 
Victory, New Constitution (fluo large stamp}. 
Dominion Status (TWO-Liou Flat? aud Prime 
Minister), Universal Postal Union, aud the 
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applicants for Approvals enclosing postage. 

R. D, HARRISON, ROVDON, WARE. 


100 DIFF. STAMPS V- 
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Diamonds 
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Many other bargains. Illustrated List Id. 

HAND &50N (0) ROSEBERY RD., EPSOM 
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FREE BRITISH 
COLONIAL PACKET 

This fine new issue packet of 3 beautiful 
stamps free to all asking for our dis¬ 
count Approvals' and enclosing 3 d, 
stamp. A superb set. 

R. & E. WILLIAMS (DeptCN) 

99 DARTMOUTH RD., LONDON, N.W.2 
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The Gallant Third of Melbourne 


Continued from page 9 
Head had had time to sleep over 
it, he would let him off lightly, of 
course. For it couldn't be much 
of a crime to sneak off to the 
pictures by inventing an aunt 
who wasn't absolutely sham, 
although she didn’t happen to be 
in the town. ^ 

And thus encouraged Wheat 
Minor slept like a top. 

Was he leaving his accomplice 
out of his reckoning? It seemed 
so. For directly breakfast was 
over, Maxton drew him aside to 
ask him how he'd got on. “For 
everyone knows you were hauled 
up by . the Head last night, 
Wheat.” 

“Oil, yes!” said Wheat, rather 
grandly and shrugging his shoul¬ 
ders . “But that's OK, Maxton. 
I have to go to him at twelve 
o’clock for a jawing, but I’m 
certain that he won’t bring his 
jolly old cane out. I funked that 
at first. But I talked him round 
all right.” 

“You did!” exclaimed Maxton. 
“And what did he say to our 
treasure hunt?” 

Jt was Wheat’s turn to stare 
before he replied that of 
course he hadn’t mentioned their 
rotten old treasure hunt. 

“Then what did you say you’d 
been doing?” 

“I told him I’d been to the 
pictures,” said Wheat, with a 
smile. 

“Then you’re a bigger ass than 
I took you for,” Maxton assured 
him. “How did I wangle exeat 
from Mr. Grimmett? I told him 
I wanted to buck up my brain 
with a ramble.” 

“And what does that matter to 
me, Maxton?” 

“It matters this. The Grim 
Bird is sure to ask me where I 
went rambling. Then I shall tell 
him about discovering that old 
chest.” 

Wheat gasped. But recovered. 
“Still, there's no need to bring 
me into it, is there?” he smiled. 

“No, of course, there isn't. I 
have no need at all to tell 
Gnmmett that you were helping 
me to discover the chest. Nor 
about your aunt being unable to 
hare from South America to 
assist.” 

How ironic old Maxton was 
growing! And then on the 
sudden his voice was breaking 
oddly as he proceeded. 

“I'm not thinking of myself, 
I’m thinking of you, Wheat.” 

“Oh, you needn’t trouble your¬ 
self about me,” Wheat retorted. . 

“Oh, needn’t I?” rejoined 
Maxton. “That’s just where 
you’re wrong. If I were you, 
Wheat, I should tell the whole 
truth. You tell him the truth 
and be hanged to it. I tell you 
what,” he went on, in that odd 
broken voice, “you play the game, 
and you can call me your old 
man as much as you like.” He 
was forcing a smile while 
hurriedly he threw this in. “Oh, 
I don’t mind what you call me. 
A preacher as well, if you wish. 
But do play the game with the 
Head. And then you’ll feel 
happier.” 

“He’d smite me” whined 
Wheat. 

“Very likely. But six of the 
best from the cane are soon over, 
aren’t they? And the pain 
doesn’t last long. But won’t the 
recollection that you told the 
Head such a lie go on hurting 
and hurting you. Wheat! Because 
you’re a decent chap really under 
the surface. So do listen,” 


Maxton entreated. “You play 
the game and I’ll go to the Head 
with you, to buck you up, Wheat.” 

did Wheat Minor quiver 
and waver. But the battle 
was won. And together at twelve 
o’clock they went to the study, 
where, shoulder to shoulder, they 
stood while Wheat confessed. 

“And who persuaded you to tell 
me the truth. Wheat?” 

“Sir, Maxton did,” Wheat 
responded, gulping each word out. 

“Very well,” said the Head 
very' gravely. “Your exeats will 
be stopped for the rest of the 
term, Wheat.” Then his voice 
became lighter. “And pray who 
informed you,” he asked, “that 
treasure trove was treasure found 
in a cove?” 

“Sir, Pettifer told us,” Wheat 
answered. “And he ought to 
know, sir.” 

^nd a day or two later the Head 
himself visited the classroom 
while the Third Form were so 
industriously sitting at work. 
“Your ignorance appals me,” he 
said, as they sprang to their feet. 
“It is time that you learned what 
Treasure Trove actually is. 
Broadly speaking, it is treasure 
which nobody claims and which 
accordingly belongs to the 
Crown.” 

Maxton found his voice first. 
“You mean to the King, sir?” he 
stammered, wholly aghast. “So I 
was trying to pinch the King’s 
property, sir!” 

But the Head reassured him. 
“No, I wouldn’t say quite that.' 
Actually when an unclaimed 
treasure is found the Coroner 
must hold an inquiry about it, 
and if he decided that nobody 
has any right to it, he may 
order it to be sold for some 
public purpose. Now, Pettifer! 
Will you tell us what Treasure 
Trove is?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Pettifer proudly, 
“it is treasure you’ve found, sir, 
which doesn’t belong to you, sir.” 

“Well,, we’ll leave it at that,” 
sighed the Head. 

JJut the last word was spoken 
that evening by Mr Grim¬ 
mett. 

“Maxton,” he said, “the Head¬ 
master and I have been discuss¬ 
ing your case. And it seems 
that you exert a good influence, 
Maxton. So, despair as I may of 
you getting out of my Third 
Form, you will not be called upon, 
Maxton, to leave the school.” 

So Maxton had found his 
Treasure Trove after all. 

Do not miss the Gallant Third's 
adventures in next ii’cck'* story —> 
Mutiny at Mitbourne. 


WORLD SCOUT 
JAMBOREE 

Preparations are going forward 
near Bad Ischl in the Salz- 
kammergut, Austria, for the 
World Scout Jamboree to be held 
there in August. 

Reservations have already been 
made for contingents, from 27 
countries, and the total number 
of Scouts in camp is expected to 
be 15,000, of which 3000 will be 
British. Our contingent has to 
be divided up among the sub¬ 
camps of the Austrian lads, for 
one of the Jamboree's chief aims 
is to help Scouts of different 
nationalities to get to know one 
another. 

Before the Jamboree, the 13 th 
International Scout Conference 
will be held in the Borrabaum 
Seminary in Salzburg from 
July 31 to August 2. 



AMAZING 
VALUE! 

This complete. 
boy's Angler’s 
Set is really 
AMAZIKU 
YALTJE. Com¬ 
prises wcll- 
finis-hed 3-picce 
fcrruled var¬ 
nished Rod, 
approx. 6 ft. 
long, with 
r LOA1 metal eyes. 

Line, Hooks. 
Weights, well, 
balanced Float and Bait Box. The 
materials were purchased before the enormous 
rise, enabling us to offer it at the remarkably 
low price ot 5/11 (post 6d.). Send KOW 
6/5 r.O. [address below). 

ELECTRIC MOTOR OUTFIT 

OTJTA.- 2'11 

Post 3d. 
Works from 
Torch 
Battery 

Comprise* ALL 
necessary part* and 
metal base for simple 
assembly to make this working 
Electric Motor. Cireat technical, instructive 
and entertaining boy's toy. Complete with 
diagrams and easy direction*. Send P.O. 3/2 
(address bclotc). 

Magic Card Tricks f 

. eosi 


POST 

With this Cabinet of 
specially prepared 
cards you can per¬ 
form a number of astound¬ 
ing tricks (including the 
famous mystifying "Three 
Card Trick”) which appear 
impossible but ave easy 
to do with the simple instructions supplied. 
You will Lo the Liou. of the Tarty and th? 
envy of your friends. Send KOW 4/3 r.O. 
to; 

Wm. PENN, LTD. (Dept. CW), 

585 High Road, Finchley, London, N.12, 
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TABLE SOCCER 

Patent Xcr. 638860 

22 miniature men, ball aud goals. r.A. 
Rules adapted. PULL OF BEAL FOOT- 
L5ALL THRILLS. Fou 1 s, O If s ides, Co rne r s, 
etc. 

INSIST ON THE ORIGINAL!! 
GAME OF SKILL— Refuse Imitations 

Trices: 

9/11 & 16/- 

Post 6<L extra. 

M NEWFOOTY” 
CO. (Dept. At, 
RICE LANE, 
LIVERPOOL, 9 

Scud 3d. stamp for further details. 

Obtainable from loading toy shops. 



Have you had 
your share? 
Writ 


/ have given over 

100,000 STAMPS 
FREE 


today 
requesting dis¬ 
count Approvals 
and I will send 
200 stamps 
free l>y return of post. Postage appreciated. 

P. OWEN (Dept. C.N.23 ), 

"LARKHILL,” 237 HARTFORD ROAD, 
DAVENHAM, KQRTIIWICH, CHESHIRE 

★ FREE! 

Fine Packet 12 stamps includes Abyssinia, 
Burma, Caymans, Malay (Tiger), Manclnr- 
kuo, Philippines, Rhineland, etc. Send 2id. 
postage and ask^o see an Approval selec¬ 
tion of attractive stamps, 

C. STOCKTON & CO. 
BRIDGWATER DRIVE, 
WESTCL1FF-ON-SEA. ESSEX 

SET OF TEN 

GREEK “CLASSICS ” 
(CAT. 3/1) FREE! 

All beautiful large pirtorials depicting ball Is 
sepnc*, ’ historic buildings, etc., which will 
fill a whole page of your album. Seed 
3d. postage mid request bargain discount 
Approvals. 

J. A. PEACHEY (G), 

11 Wherstead Road, Ipswich 

HORSEMAN PET. FREE 


Iutcresting handsome 
stamps and absolutely 
FBEE. Largo- pictorial 
COLD COAST CONSTAB. 
ULAltY as iJ lustra ted, 
George V mounted on AN. 
ZAC JUBILEE (scarce), 
two prancinsr horses of 
NETHERLANDS, CHEEK 
sal loping horseman, in- 
eluded also are Masaryk of 
Czerho-Slovakia, OSTEND- 
DOVER Centenary, Ger¬ 
many inflation, obsolete 
Italy JULIUS CAESAR, and Anally, unit}no 
Japanese war stamp together with the pie. 
tovial PAN PACIFIC JAMBOREE. Post 
early to save disappointment, send 3d. post 
aud request Approvals and illustrated prico 
list of albums and sets. 

LISBURN & TOWNSEND LTD. 

(CN), WEST KIRBY, WIRRAL. 
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- BEDTIME CORNER — 


Roundabout I SPORTS SHORTS 


Jenny Wren’s eiderdown 


voyage 


p was bitterly cold. For 
three ^ days a sharp, east 
wind had hcrvyled across the 
countryside, and all the birds 
blew out their feathers to 
make warmer overcoats. But 
Jenny Wren, being so tiny, 
still found tills did not keep 
her warm enough. 

It was at night she felt the 
cold most, for all the best 
roosting places had been 
taken by the 
bigger birds, Cf 

and none would 
share \yith her. . 

By the fourth 
day Jenny was 
desperate, and, / 4 

meeting another Wr/Zf/fi- A '// 
Wren turning yr///'/l //;/'//> 
over leaves in £//■'';/ /$& 
the hedge/'/ .//• l-JJat 
bottom, she ' $7 

asked her if she 
knew of a cosy 
roosting place. 

“Come along 
. with me,” said 
the Wren 
briskly, “But 
first we’ll visit the next ditch. 

I haven’t found enough to eat 
yet.” 

Jenny gladly agreed, and off 
they flew. And in the next 
ditch, looking for insects, was 
another shivering Wren. 

• “I don’t suppose you happen 
to know of somewhere warm 
to sleep?” she asked them at 




mm 


X 


Jenny’s friend briskly. “The 
more the merrier.’ 1 

And so it proved. From 
three other ditches they 
collected a shivering Wren in 
search of warmth. Jenny 
could not think how the first 
Wren could know of so many 
vacant warm places just now. 

Well, she did not. When 
they reached the thatch of 
the cattle shed where she lived 
there was only 
/•//'' !l vV\ one narrow look- 
/ ing opening un- 

/ y / ii\', occupied. But: 

' // y ilU “In you go,” she 
, fy ! ' said to Jenny. 

} r I i -M. Once inside, 
/if j I : j j • ' 1 however, Jenny 
foun ^ a roomy 
hole, into which 
the other four 
Wrens came 
‘ hopping one 
V) <r *v v . after another. 

O “There!” 

1 puffed the 
. owner, squeezing 
V in 1 a s t. “Just 
the.right 
number! Cuddle close together 
so that we make leather 
eiderdowns for one another. 
And then we’ll have the 
warmest sleeping place in the 
countryside.” 

And so, while the cold spell 
lasted, the six Wrens, as 

Wrens so often do, slept 
snugly together under their 
own feather eiderdowns. 

Jane Thornicroft 


K nottingley on River 

Aire, in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, although some 50 
miles from the sea, has a repu¬ 
tation for shipbuilding, and 
among the customers is the in¬ 
land port of Manchester. Now, 
Manchester is only 60 miles from 
Knottingley as the crow flies; 
but ships don’t fly, and between 
these two points there run the 
Pennines. 

So when the motor tanker 
i Southdale, now being completed 
at Knottingley for service on the 
Manchester Ship Canal, is ready 
1 for delivery her maiden voyage 
will take her down the Aire and 
Calder Canal to the River 
Humber and thence to the open 
sea. From there the voyage con¬ 
tinues up the East Coast to 
Inverness, through the Cale¬ 
donian Canal to the West Coast, 
past the Firth of Clyde, and 
down the Irish Sea to Liverpool 
Bay, then up the Ship Canal to , 
her home service station. 

The Southdale will voyage ap¬ 
proximately 800 miles to arrive- 
at a point 60 miles from her 
birthplace. A roundabout jour¬ 
ney, you may think; but can 
you suggest a quicker one? 

Little art galleries 

Children will soon be able to 
have their own little art 
galleries. A scheme has been 
launched by the Tate Gallery to 
issue to schools small prints of 
many of the. world’s famous 
paintings—at a cost of twopence 
each. The prints are four- 
coloured reproductions suitable 
for scrapbooks. 


Jeannette Altwegg, the British 
champion, won the European- 
Figure Skating Championship at 
Zurich, The other members of 
the British team finished third, 
fourth, and fifth. 

Len Hutton scored 156 
not out at Adelaide he 
became the first Englishman in 
59 years to carry his bat right 
through in a Test innings 
against Australia. The only other 
man to do this was Bobby Abel o! 
Surrey, in 1892. 

J^ineteen nations have sent 
entries for this year’s Davis 
Cup competition. German and 
Japanese players will compete 
for the first time since the 


J'he annual women’s hockey 
match between England and 
Ireland will be played at 
Wembley on March 3. The only 
hockey ever played at the 
Stadium before this was in the 
1948 Olympic Games. 

HPhe 1951 world table tennis 
championships take place at 
Vienna, March 2—11. England’s 
representatives will be ex-cham¬ 
pion Johnny Leach, Aubrey 
Simons. Micky Thornhill, Brian 
Kennedy, Ron Crayden, and Mrs 
Vera Thomas, Joyce Roberts, and 
the inseparable Rowe twins. 

r£wo new umpires will be seen 
on the County cricket grounds 
during this summer—Eddie 
Paynter (Lancashire), and Leslie j 
Todd (Kent). Both were bril- ' 
liant left-handed batsmen who 
^scored many thousands of runs 
during their . long first-class 
cricket careers. 


BUILD AND PRODUCE YOUR OWN 

Model Theatres! 

1 * j The most fascinating 

bcAi books ever published 

croiPTC —Medallion P up pet 

9Lmr la Books—give you the 

story, the script and 
MOVING the ‘ Model Theatres 

PUPPETS with real working 

r w r * c 19 puppets to stage your 

. own show. All in full 

LYRICS colour. All for 3/- 

AND Ask to sec the full 

range at your local 
MUSIC bookshop. Write for 

illustrated list. 

Puppet Book No. 3 ALADDIN 

The full pantomime story, the 

script including the 

musical sc ore. Com- 

plete with model section t \ua| 

which makes up Model r W # 

Theatre and full cast of l f^ h 

working A 

puppets. 

in stm 

and full Tflli j i If 

colour, if KM! j!'- 


few 


No. 2 ROBINSON CRUSOE 

Specification as above, giving every¬ 
thing you need to put on your own up¬ 
roarious musical pantomime of this 
popular story. 3/- 

f l & JUDY— 

Puppet Book 

Containsevery- 
thing you need 
to cut-out and 
make up a rigid 
theatre 14*high 
and 7 working 
PuppeU- Also 
the history of 
Punch and 
Judy, complete 
script of the 
play and full 
directions. Full 

3 1 From your bookseller, or, if 
f a in difficulty, 3j3 from address 
below, 

MEDALLION PRESS LTD 

(Dept. 93) 5 Dswgate Hill, LondonBE.C.4 
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Horse sense 

J ^ visitor r to a small country 
town hired the" only taxi— ’ 
a horse-drawn cab. 

It ambled slowly along, then 
suddenly, at the foot of a hill, 
the cabby got down, opened and 
slammed the door, and then 
climbed back. 

At the end of the journey the 
passenger asked the reason for 
<This behaviour. 

“Well, sir, the horse won’t 
climb that .‘hill unless the cab 
is empty, so I slammed the door 
to make him thin3c you had got 
out.” 


Just as Jacko was being useful 



One vowel 

The only vowel used in this 
curious little verse is the letter J. - 

Tdling I sit in this mild twilight 
dim, 

Whilst birds, in wild, swift vigils, 
circling skim. 

Light winds in sighing sink, till 
rising bright. 

Night’s virgin pilgrim swims in 
vivid light. 


Changing 

.J.Jy whole is grown by some 
men; transposed I am an 
important article cf food, behead 
and I am what you do now as 
you look at this puzzle; transpose 
me again and I am very costly; 
behead me and I am part of your 
body; transpose me and I exist. 


** I SHAN’T have time to get the vegetables today,” said Mother Jacko, 
I “ so wilt you hop over and get them, Jacko l ” “ He’ll probably lose 

the lot,” grunted Adolphus. Jacko leapt to his feet. “ Of course I won’t. 
I’ll go on my roller skates and be back before you can say Jacko Robinson.” 
And off he flew, making record time to the market. But as he hurtled into 
thasquare he bumped into one of the market porters—and down came the 
pile of baskets. ” Why don’t you" look where you’re going—or go where 


youYe looking, growled the porter. 

Second thoughts 

r jhtE friend of the sculptor 
stared in a puzzled way at 
the statue he was working on. 

“ Why have you given the 
general such a peculiar pose?” 
the friend asked. 

“Well, it started off as an 
equestrian statue, and then the 
man who ordered it found he 
couldn’t afford the horse.” 

Hidden fishes 


Bouncer entirely agreed. 

Do you know that 

'JbiE straightest stretch of rail¬ 
way in the world is the part 
..of the line between Adelaide and 
Perth, where it runs for 300 miles 
without a curve across a treeless, 
level plain. 

(Jiieshire salt is exported from 
Merseyside—but it is not 
sent there by rail. It is pumped 
as brine to Weston Point on the 
Manchester Ship Canal and then 
evaporated. 


Countryside flowers 

J^eurge Laurel, or Wood Laurel, 
is a small, tough-stemmed 
shrub which grows from one to 
three feet high. 

The odd, 
greenish, and 
sweet - scented 
flowers grow 
in bunches at 
the tops of 
the stems, 
orten blooming 
• as e a r 1 y . as 
February. 
They are tubu¬ 
lar shape cl, 
possess- 
ing eight stamens, and arc often 
hidden among the shiny, spear- 
shaped, evergreen leaves. 

Green berries appear later, 
and turn to bluish-black. They 
are egg-shaped and are very 
poisonous. 


Each line of the rhyme shown 
below contains the name of a 
fish. 

g lowly the sun’s rays melt into 
the west, 

Softly the moorhen perches on 
her nc.st, 

And beauteous Kate beside the 
murmuring stream, 

Lingers awhile to contemplate 
and dream. 

Sensing the solemn beauty of the 
hour, 

She kneels to pluck a solitary 
flower. A teer n cxl ivcck 

Dry stuff 

you come in out of the 
rain leave your umbrella 
open, standing on its handle so 
that it will dry quickly. If you 
put it away loosely rolled the 
water will rot the cover at the 
end of the stick as well as rust 
the ribs. 


goME of the nomads on. the 
Kirghiz steppes of Central 
Asia cover as much as a thousand 
miles each year in search of fresh 
pastures for their sheep.' . 

^lthouch we rarely experience 
an earthquake in Britain, 
seldom a day passes, without one 
happening somewhere in the 
world. 

good sheep-shearer in Aus- 
- tralia. using machines, may 
clip 200 sheep in‘one day. 

flight turn 

Write we know is written right 
When we see it written 
write; 

But v/hen we see it written 
wright 

We know tis not then written 
right. 

For write, to have it written 
.right, 

Must not be written right or 
wright, 

Nor yet should it be written rite, 
But write—for so tis written 
right. 

Farmer Gray explains 

A Winter Visitor. Several gold- 
crests fluttered in the pine woods, 
but Don noticed a larger bird 
with them, about four and a half 
inches long. It had a greenish- 
coloured back, yellow rump, and 
whitish-yellow underparts; the 
tail was forked, and as the bird 
flew a yellow wing-bar became 
evident. 

“A siskin,” said Farmer Gray, 
after hearing Don’s description 
of the bird, “Siskins are winter 
visitors. They do nest in England 
occasionally, but in Scotland they 
breed regularly. Siskins belong 
to the Finch family, their food 
consisting of tree seeds and 
insects.” 
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Crossword puzzle 

Reading across. 1-Fertile .spot in 
desert. 5 Exclamation of surprise or 
triumph. 8 Implored. 9 French for 
school. II Criminal Investigation 
Department, (abbrev). 12 Free. 13“ 
Thus. 15 Region, 17 Gas used in 
coloured lighting; 20 Myself. 22 
Regret. 23 It controls London’s docks 
(abbrev.). 25 Aspect. 27 Answers. 28 
Verse. 29 Plant with edible leaves. 

Reading down. 1 A play with music. 
2 Type of pottery. 3 Unwell. 4 Dis¬ 
cerns. 5 OUlcer who assists a general 
(abbrev). 6 Atrocious. 7 Tot up. 10 
Went round. 14 Upon. 16 Exist. 18 
Obliterate. 19 Wants. 21 Poem of 
heroism. 23 One who plays sport for 
money (abbrev). 24 Tailless monkey. 
26 Feminine'pronoun. Answer next week 



Last week*s answers 
Cross into square 

The first diagram on the left shows how the 
cross is cut/and the second diagram how 
the pieces are fitted, together 
Beheaded. Strain, train, vain 
Hidden Trees, Lime, pear, apple, fig, elm, fir 


£10 
CASH 



FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
WHO CAN WRITE A POSTCARD 


NO ENTRY FEE 

F irst prize in this 

easy competition is £10. 
SECOND PRIZE is £5. 
THIRD PRIZE is £2 10s. And 
there are 165 OTHER PRIZES 
of JOs. EACH. 

EVERY PRIZE 
MUST BE WON 

The competition is open to 
every boy and girl who has a 
BRUMAS ANNUAL ZOO 
BOOR. All you have to do is 
simply to write a postcard 
saying what you like best about 
the BRUMAS ANNUAL and 
why—the wonderful photos 
of Brumas, or the stories, or 
the verses. 

The most interesting post¬ 
cards will win the prizes. Neat¬ 
ness and handwriting will 
count. Your postcard must 
give your full name and address 
and then be sent to the Editor, 
The Daily Graphic, Kemsley 
House, London, W.C.L He will 
judge the competition and his de¬ 
cision will be final. Closing date 
is Saturday, March 17, 195!. 
Results will be published in the 
Daily Graphic on Saturday, 
March 31, 1951. 


Thousands of boys and girls 
had the Brumas Annual Zoo 
Book as a Christmas present. 
If you did not get a 

BRUMAS 

ANNUAL 

ZOO BOOK 

more copies are now on sale, 
and can be ordered from news¬ 
agents, bookshops, or W. H. 
Smiths or Boots. The price is 
only 5s. 6d., and it is wonderful 
value . . packed "with new 

photos and stories about Brumas 
the famous polar bear cub, and 
other animals at the Zoo. If 
you, or your parents, have any 
difficulty in getting the Brumas 
Annual from local bookshops 
it may be obtained post free by 
sending 6s. Postal Order to: 
PITKINS, 5,:iClements Inn, 
London, W.C.2. Be sure to get 
this lovely book—and enter this 
jolly competition. Remember— 

YOU 

CAN BE A 

PRIZEWINNER! 


3 AMAZING WATCH BARGAINS 

— — i i L i i V-M’iTT 



GIRLS' 

MODEL 


h ::42'ii 


BOYS’ 

MODELS 


Rectangular shape 
on leather-[jg/g 


Round shape with luminous 
diaI, on leather Oflf 

itrap *f L II muuts.3 strap .. jy j slrap .- 

Post and Packing 9d. citra o» aTZ ™odcU. ' 

Pleas e state It over 10 years old, when larger strap will be sent. 

~ _ AU modelg tAve handsome chromium 

case. Swiss lever movement, and 
unbreakable glass. 


fVtrbel 


SWISS WATCHES 


Call at our showrooms or send remittance by Registered Post, or C.O.D. 

Only obtainable from Sole Selling Agents: 

C, R. HENRY (SALES) LTD. 73, NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W.l 


■ Showrooms 3rd Floor t 















